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Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 


Streets. 


It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 
It is an accredited school to the universities. 


For further information 


address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


THCHNICAL CouRSES include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 


Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 


and Type-writing. 


ACADEMIC WorRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, | 


Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Depariments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Theological 
Seminary 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2ist, 1898. For catalogues and information 
address 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


PORTLAND—® 
&—ACADEMY. 


TENTH YEAR. 


First Term Begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 
For particulars address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventiluted. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


| 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three | 


courses: Classical, Literary and Scien- | 
tific. | 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- | 

MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


nt, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


The Oldest 


‘Protestant Schoo! for Girls on the Paciic Coos 


Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 


ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$175. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


Mills College P. O., Alameda Co,, Cal, 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially for Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 


recommendation of the principals. 


7 Board and Tuition per year - - $400 
Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - $roo 


Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3 p.m., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M.., 
Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


A YOUNG LADY 


Fully competent to act as tutor in a private 


| family and one having success iu the care of 


children, wishes to give part of her time in ex- 


change for board, while pursuing her studies at 

Berkeley. Any family needing such assistance. 

either in San Francisco, Oakland or Berkeley, 

may address “Tr CHER,” 

Care of THE OCCIDENT, 1170 Market sircet, San 
Francisco. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
What Presbytery has not suffered 
from the big-little men, whose 


main business seems to be to 
hunt for minor infractions of parliamentary law ? 
The great lawyers do not quarrel over minutie, 
but discuss great facts and principles. So some 
of the masters of ‘‘law and usage’’ pass over the 
‘mint, anise and cummin’’ to the big-little 
men, giving heed themselves to the weightier 
matters of the law. 


The press for some reason has 
ot. sounded the praises of the 


new terminal at the foot of Market 
street so loudly as the imposing and useful struc- 
ture would seem to justify. San Francisco has 
long had a reason to blush where now she can 
justly be proud. The new station is in full keep- 
ing with the early style of architecture found here 
and of Spanish tradition. It is less American in 
style than the stately structure recently built at 
Portland, without the variety seen in the union 
station at St. Louis. It has not the annexed 
hotel convenience of St. Enoch’s, Glasgow, or St. 
Pancras in London; but it is spacious, massive, 
substantial yet elegant, and it speaks for Califor- 
nia in style and spirit, and unlike its immediate 
predecessor it can be and is kept clean. One 
thing we expected, but have.not seen. A small 
oval of gilded steam pipes before the ticket win- 
dows would compel people to take their turn in 
line and keep bi-pedal hogs from being recog- 
nized, and enable them to pass as men and wom- 


en, and in charity we should like to regard them 
as such. 


A ‘“‘looker-on in Venice’’ usu- 
gs. ally finds what he wishes to see. 


When a police inspector in New 
York asked the late Prof. Hitchcock, ‘‘Would 
you like to go with me and see the dark side of 
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life in the metropolis ?’’ he received this answer: 
‘Inspector, if you want to convince me of the 
doctrine of total depravity, 7 am orthodox, but I 
do not want my imagination forever haunted with 
the memory of repulsive scenes of vice and sin.’’ 
The editor has ‘‘done Paris’’ several times, but 
he has never seen the Jardin Mabdille, and never 
will. He has never hankered after the sight of 
underground China in San Francisco; there is 
enough above ground that quickens his zeal for 
missionary work here at ourdoors. But hedoes 
enjoy looking on and beholding all efforts made 


to lift up fallen humanity, and to make it Christ- 
like. 


A night in San Francisco lately 
gave us our first adequate con- 


ception of the good work being 
done by our church on Stockton street under the 
efficient leadership of Brother Condit, ably sec- 
onded by Rev. Soo Hoo Nam Art, who has 
been long years in the work of bringing his 
countrymen to Jesus Christ. The latter had a 
room full of intelligent looking Chinamen, dili- 
gently studying the book of the Acts, in both 
Chinese and English. A good brother who ex- 
pects shortly to go to China to engage in mission- 
ary work had a large room full of men _ pupils, 
and the exercises were closed with singing and 
with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in both Eng- 
lish and Chinese. After the exercises we visited 
the church auditorium, where once e/ite Presby- 
terians held services well thronged; and English 
was the vernacular. But now how changed. 
Every Sunday the unaglutinated tongue of the 
Cantonese is the vehicle of praise to the same 
adorable Redeemer. Brother Art supplied us 
with needed literature for use among the uncon- 
verted Chinese in our own city, and we were sur- 
prised at the low cost at which it can now be se- 
cured. They need more helpers in this neces- 
sary and promising work. There is room there 
for self-denial; and for consecrated souls, cer- 
tainty of success. 
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What Ofbers Think. 
The Sluggish Orient. 


In the Seoul (Korea) /ndependent we find the 
following lines, which are not very inspiring to 
those who try to introduce new things too 
rapidly in Eastern lands: 


‘‘Published at the request of a friend of the 
Seoul-Chemulpo Railway Company: 


‘‘Now, it is not good for the Christian’s health 

to hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles, and th’ Aryan smiles 
and he weareth the Christian down; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, 
with name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here who 
tried to hustle the East.’ ’’ 


The Woman’s Temple. 


The /nterior has a hopeful word for an enter- 
prise which has a claim as wide as our national 
domain. 


The Board of Trustees, on its part, has issued 
a statement that places its action and purposes 
in their proper light, and the whole subject will 
doubtless come before the annual convention of 
the W. C. T. U. at St. Paul next November, 
for final decision. It may be added, however, 
that a committee of representative business men 
of this city, including men of such standing as 
Mr. Lyman Gage, Mr. Hail of the Rookery 
building, Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat and Mr. Thomas 
Kane and others, after examination, unanimously 
recommended the enterprise to be a good one 
and advised holding on for better times. Now 
that better times are not only coming, but with 
the prospect of early peace actually in sight, it 
seems a pity that the great enterprise should be 
abandoned just on the eve of success. The 
Board of Trustees give reasons for the faith that 
is in them of the ultimate suceess of their efforts 
to pay off the indebtedness on the Woman’s 
Temple and make it a memorial of Miss Frances 
E. Willard. The good women who have grown 
discouraged and recommended retreat may 
think better of it when they meet in National 
Convention again with peace declared or in sight, 
and returning prosperity in the business world 
again assured. So much money and heroic 
effort have gone to fulfill their hopes and ambi- 
tions to have a national temple as the visible 
headquarters of their great cause that froma busi- 
ness point of view they should try to realize 
upon it and make it fruitful by carrying forward 
their plans to ultimate success. There are diff- 
culties in the way, but none that are insurmount- 
able if the W. C. T. U. but enter upon the work 
of saving the Temple with but a tithe of the 
earnestness and loyalty Frances E. Willard 
would have given to it had her life been spared 


to see the accomplishment of her great hope. 
To pay off the indebtedness and thus make of 
the Temple a Willard memorial ought to appeal 
to the womanhood of America as a matter of 
chivalrous sentiment; the fact that business men 
of unquestioned standing say the investment is 
a good one supplies, one would think, the last 
argument necessary to induce all to labor to- 
gether unitedly in a great cause. 


What Shall We Do With Them? 


The great problem before the United States 
now, since the cessation of war ending in victory, 
is, what to do with our conquered territories. 
Washington Gladden, in the orth and West, 
thus expresses his views, with the wisdom which 
so constantly marks his writings. He says: 


If when Spain is driven from the island a Cuban 
republic shall be discovered, with the power to 
give tranquillity and order to the island, the gov- 
ernment should be intrusted to it, and our re- 
sponsibility will be at an end. The members of 
Congress who voted for the declaration of war, 
with its disclaimer of the purpose of annexation, 
undoubtedly expected to find such a republic 
there. They accepted at their face value the as- 
surances of the Cuban Junta. Doubtless. they 
were very credulous; it must by this time be 
evident even to them that the Cuban army of 
thirty thousand men which bulked so big in their 
orations is a mythical host. And if it should turn 
out, after fair investigation, that there is no Cu- 
ban republic with intelligence and power ade- 
quate to the task of governing the island, then 
we must take the task in hand and perform it, in 
the fear of God. And, without at all justifying 
the perspicacity of the members of Congress 
who voted for that disclaimer, I protest that they 
are not to be charged with perfidy if, when they 
find that the republic they were banking on is 
not there, they are ready to undertake the task 
of giving order and peace to Cuba. 

The same thing must be said of the Philippines, 
which may come into our hands, not because we 
coveted them, but as the result of the fortunes of 
war. If those insurgents can establish a govern- 
ment which can protect the interests of civiliza- 
tion, well and good; we do not want the job; 
but if they lack the power, we must see that the 
thing is done. The responsibility will be ours, 
and we must not shirk it. If we have no colonial 
machinery, we must invent some. Our Consti- 
tution leaves us free to deal with territory as the 
need may require. We must set our wits to 
work to discover how most wisely to control 
such populations. 

Some people object to our undertaking any- 
thing like this because they say that we are at 
the mercy of bad politicians. Yes, we are, so 
long as we think and say that we are. The mo- 
ment we think and say that we are not, their 
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hateful power will vanish. The people of the 
United States can have clean administration when- 
ever they want it. Perhaps the acceptance of 
these great colonial responsibilities would wake 
them up to the fact that they do want it and 
must have it. 


Sketch of the Napa Presbyterian Church. 


In January, 1855, the Presbyterian church of 
Napa was organized with a membership of eleven 
people. Rev. J. C. Herron was elected pastor. 
The court room in the wooden building which 
served as a hall of justice and jail was used in 
carrying on public worship—-the congregation 
having the flat sides of slabs for seats and old 
bottles for candlesticks. But the light they fol- 
lowed was then, as now, capable of enlightening 
the mind and warming the heart, and primitive 
conditions inspired hope rather than discourage- 
ment. In the fall of 1856 a church was built at 
a cost of $3600. It was erected on ground pre- 
sented for the purpose by the late Nathan 
Coombs. In 1858 a change was made in the pas- 
torate of the church, Rev. P. N. Veeder succeed- 
ing Mr. Herron. In 1866 Mr. Veeder was 
called to take charge of the City College of San 
Francisco and Rev. Richard Wylie came to this 
pulpit, finding a society numbering forty-two 
members. The three years that followed were 
prosperous ones. The congregation outgrew the 
edifice in which it worshipped and ata cost of 
$3000 more room was added, and into the modest 
tower that crowned the roof a bell, donated by 
the Wylies (father and son), was placed. The 
tongue of that bell has never been an unruly 
member. It still reminds communicants of their 
vows and penitents of their privileges, though it 
swings ina taller tower and graces a building 
more in keeping with the age and era of expan- 
sion in which we live. 

When in October, 1869, Mr. Wylie sought a 
change of climate to ward off disease and secure 
the rest and recuperation which three years of 
close application had made imperative, his con- 
gregation adopted resolutions expressing their 
strong affection and deep interest in all things in- 
volving his happiness. To see the man as he 
was then and appreciate the mind that has broad- 
ened, the heart that has deepened and the judg- 
ment that has matured with the flight of years, *I 
reproduce here one of those resolutions: ‘‘Mr. 
Wylie has devoted himself with remark- 
able singleness of purpose to the work of the 
ministry in our midst—sound in doctrine, rich in 
Scripture knowledge, instructive, faithful, tender 
arf persuasive in his pulpit ministrations, preach- 
ing the Word with great acceptance and profit 
to his hearers and drawing under the influence 
of the Gospel those who were strangers to the 
- sanctuary.’’ Of the ten men who drafted those 
resolutions, but one is among the living, and he 
has been a pillar indeed, the good man of the 
house, jealous of good works, the unostentatious 


doer of good deeds and the ever present pro- 
moter of church extension and Bible instruction 
—our pioneer trustee and treasurer, Geo. E. 
Goodman. In the absence of his son, Rev. James 
Wylie supplied the pulpit of this church. And 
who of the old-timers did not know and love 
Father Wylie, the sturdy stock of a noble scion. 

Probably the single, most conspicuous and most 
generally endorsed act of Mr. Wylie, during the 
thirty-two years of his ministry here, was that 
which did away with the first person singular 
number and carried :the confession that it is not 
good for man to be alone. It was a somewhat 
tardy compliance with the command of Scripture, 
but it certainly had the Divine favor, and since 
that glad hour, the life that was rich has gradu- 
ally grown richer until we have a pastor who Is 
now in his prime, at his best—good for thirty- 
two years more active service in a profession he 
adorns. He is independent of the manuscript 
that generally hampers the editor and sometimes 
the preacher when he speaks. His sermons 
beckon to the noblest life and give exercise to 
the mind’s best thoughts. In his counsel there 
is no room for petty antagonisms and no place 
for unkind criticism. The good in the man is 
magnified rather than the bad, and the effort to 
better conditions that embarrass the well-mean- 
ing is never abandoned. 

What tender and sacred memories must throng 
Mr. Wylie’s heart on such an occasion as this. 
He must think of the babes he has christened, the 
loving couples he has united in marriage, the 
words of consolation he has been called to speak 
at the funerals of those his ministrations have 
blessed at the opening and closing of life. There 
must be more of joy than of sorrow in such retro- 
spection. Under his preaching he now sees a 
society that has grown from forty-two members 
to two hundred; a society that occupies a $35, - 
ooo church and is free from debt; a society that 
gives as liberally as the most liberal wherever its 
pastor thinks the cause presented worthy of his 
appeal. | 


A Chorus of Voices as to the Philippines. 


Hartford Courant: ‘‘No joint protectorate with 
Spain in the Philippine archipelago, or anywhere 
else! That way mischief lies. The thing is not 
to be thought of.”’ 


Arkansas Gazette: ‘‘The Philippines are ours, 
and we'll keep them, civilize them, Christianize 
them, educate them, establish them in commerce 
and agriculture, and give them the best of all 
governments. The American people will meet 
this new responsibility of accident, or Providence, 
whichever it may be, in the proper manner. It 
will not be rejected or shirked.’’ 


New York Sun: ‘‘The annexation of the Phil- 
ippines is demanded in the name of compassion, 
of honor, of justice, and of civilization. It is 
also demanded in the name of the world’s peace.’’ 
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Church History a Remedy for a Danger of 
To-day. 


These are the days of new things. We read 
of a new chemistry, a new astronomy and of a 
new theology. It is folly to oppose new things 
which can give an excuse for being. A stage- 
driver who rana ‘‘bus’’ between Danbury, Conn., 
and Brewster’s, N. Y., once gravely remarked to 
the writer that ‘‘ he had notified the railroad com- 
pany, which proposed to cover his run, that they 
must sguare it with him if they ever expected to 
reach success.”’ The railroad is running to-day, 
the ‘‘bus’’ is not; and I have never heard of a pen- 
sion for Mr. St. John. Pushing a wheelbarrow 
against the locomotive does not hurt the latter, 
but itis bad for the mono-cycle convenience. We 
must try to be ‘‘up tg date,’’ but one of the best 
ways to accomplish that end is to master the 
past. Our late and !amented genial instructor, 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, used to say, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I don’t care for anything 
which has happened since 1648’’ (the Peace ot 
Westphalia). His idea was that the fundamental 
principles of modern life were determined, in his 
view, when the Protestant Reformation was es- 
tablished by national recognition. Liberty once 
secured, he thought its applications would follow 
by a natural law. There was force in the jovial 
over-statement of that keen professor. We can- 
not read the present without the light of the past. 
How can the young preacher deal with modern 
deflections from the essential truth concerning 
the Trinity unless he knows of the careers of Arius, 


Socinus and Sabellius ? How can he intelligently 
deal with the weird and fanciful views of ‘‘The 
New Church’’ unless he has seen its roots in the 
last named and has studied the vagaries of the 
pious but self-deceived Swedish seer? Unless 
he has studied Origen with his anagogic, para- 
gogic and other senses of Scripture, how can he 
deal with the doctrine of “the corresponding 
sense’? All the various fads of to-day, which 
by the glamor of newness attract many unstable 
minds, have their roots in the errors of the past. 
There is a profound necessity for that branch of 
theological education known as ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The chair which gives instruction in this 
subject is second to none in importance. Thought 
goes incycles. There is a return to the startling 
points. Great intellects are not the sole product 
of the nineteenth century. Our advice to 
candidates for the ministry is, Lay deep and 
strong the foundation for future usefulness to be 
secured by a competent grasp upon the salient 
facts of church history. Having held for years 
the position of examiner in this department in 
an eastern presbytery, the writer was often pained 
at the lack of firm grasp of this important study. 
We have seen the failure of many candidates ex- 
amined, in their subsequent ministry, due largely 
to the fact that these young men could not han- 
dle the duties of to-day, because they had not 
learned the lessons of the yesterday of thought 
and life. The writer is not alone in these views, 
and notes with pleasure the rising tide of interest 
in historic studies of an ecclesiastical kind. The 
large number of ministers now giving popular 
lectures on Sunday evenings, upon themes grow- 
ing out of such investigations, is one of the hope- 
ful signs for the future. There is a wealth of 
material which would interest, edify and_ profit 
the congregations long tired of the skim milk of 
some pulpits. Let us turn back to Gieseler, 
Neander and Schaff, while Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Motley and Kostlin help to keep the preacher’s 
mind up to concert pitch, and enable him to stir 
up the peopie through what might justly be called 
classical preaching; and all so done that Jesus 


Christ shall be lifted up as the hope of a perish- 
ing world. 


Is it not a good time, now, to see what citizen- 
ship can do for civic advancement? The war is 
over; we huve unspent energies. Let us see 


how orderly and progressive, as well as ornate, 
we can make our urban life. 


| 
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The New President of Emporia, 


The election of Rev. John Calvin Miller, D.D., 
pastor at Newton, Kansas, to the presidency of 
Emporia College is a worthy recognition of a 
Christian, scholar, who has peculiar fitness for his 
new position. Dr. Miller was graduated from 
Wooster University with honor, and was the first 
alumnus to receive the doctorate from her hand. 
He served with honor during the Civil War and 
was a diligent student at Union Theological 
Seminary, from which he was graduated in 1874. 
His pastorates have been at Garnett, Topeka, 
Winfield and Newton. He has long been identi- 
fied with educational work, especially as super- 
intendent of the work along Chautauqua lines in 
Kansas. His son, lately graduated from Em- 
poria, will enter our Seminary at San Anselmo 
this year. 


The Death of Dr. Morse. 


The medical profession on this Coast has lost 
one of its most skillful members in the death of 
Dr. J. F. Morse. Both in his public duties as a 
member of the Board of Health, and in his priv- 
ate practice, his services were of the highest 
order, and will be remembered with gratitude by 
a host of those benefitted by his aid. He was 
most versatile in his accomplishments. It once 
fell to our lot to need his help in a delicate oper- 
ation in minor surgery. He used the knife as 
tenderly as if it were his own brother he was 
cutting, and sewed down the severed tendons as 
daintily as a maiden does her finest embroidery. 
To spare our feelings, | presume, he gave all 
orders to the assistant surgeons and nurses in 
German, but he failed to inquire if his patient 
understood that tongue; however, it was about 
the only pleasure of the operation to know what 
was the next thing to be done. When he gave 
us the recital of his engagements, professional 
and social, for one day the thought came at once, 
Doctor you will surely soon break down if you 
go on at that pace. The end has come and that 
too soon. Vale magister amatus. 


Village Improvement is no mere theory to- 
day. Take Sharon, Conn., with its lawns, foun- 
tain, trees, and other natural features which 
make a fine setting for the rich gifts of library, 
clock-tower, etc., from appreciative people of 
wealth. 


Eriforial Notes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Possibility of Sudden Improvement. 

Any theory which says that a person or people 
can only change slowly says too much. There 
are, in the nature of things, possibilities of sudden 
and very decided rise of character, of quick 
change in attitude toward duty; possibilities that 
a person or a nation may be born in a day. 
Christian teaching of renewal and revival sup- 
ports this opinion. 

Rights of the Child. 

If every one has right to life, health, and hap- 
piness; to food, shelter, and clothing; to care 
and proper education, then a child has. He 
may be subject to his parents, but he cannot 
rightly be so under them as to interfere with his 
preservation, development, and preparation for 
life. 

The Medieval Mystics. | 

In the quiet work of those mystical German 
schoolmen of the fourteenth century was laid the 
deep metaphysical and ethical foundation of the 
Reformation of two centuries later; is found the 
spiritual idea and philosophy of the reformers. 
The German ‘‘Friends of God’’ spoke a new 
word in theology—the utterance of a new race, 
‘the first great doctrinal word that the distinctive 
Teutonic mind ever spoke.’’ We have in that 
holy thoughtful band Eckart and Suso and Tau- 
ler, and the author of ‘‘The German Theology.’’ 

Advance In Honesty. 

Taking it all around, there was never as now 
so much honesty. Respectable men used to 
make money by practices which would now 
cease to make them respectable. Business hon- 
esty has increased. The world never saw such 
honest handling of other people’s money as now 
by banks, corporations and government. There 
seems to be great confidence in other people’s 
honesty. Take banking. It depends much upon 
credit, upon statements. Millions pass daily 
through the channels of exchange, with scarcely 
any loss. The collection and disbursement of 
public money is far more honest than once. 

The Gospel as Intellectually Helpful. 

The Gospel’s intellectual help to mankind has 

been very marked. The spirit, teachings and 


| 
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instrumentalities have cultivated the common 
mind, and nourished the higher mind of Chris- 
tendom. Where the Gospel has been strongest, 
intellectual progress has been greatest, its incen- 
tives and instrumentalities have been most ample. 

The very first effects of the Gospel were in- 
tellectually great. Paul was above the rabbis in 
logic and vigor, in clearness of vision and fulness 
of knowledge, in power to understand the Old 
Testament, and to create interest in profound 
and useful reflection. The Gospel enriched and 
illuminated the mind of the early Church; while 
ever since it has had great power to develop 
mental ability, to develop men of pronounced 
talent, great men and frequently from the com- 
mon people. 

Changes In Public Opinion. 

The people are not a constant quantity. They 
do by no means evenly go on, or evenly rise 
and fall. They change in feelings, in demand, 
in refusal, and sometimes quite suddenly. This 
year they are absorbed in money making, next 
year inan election, next year ina war. Then 
they vary in their likes and dislikes; they like to 
make money to-day, they like to spend it to- 
morrow; they like to compete to-day, they like 
to co-operate to-morrow. We cannot therefore 
always count on a people in opinion, in law, in 
policy, in manners and customs, in the use of 
words or of forms. Generations change opinion, 
customs and laws. Now we understand the 
futility of trying to enforce, by constitution or 


by statute law, what the people do not want en- 
forced. 


Christian Theology. 

Compare the theology of the other religions 
or of any philosophy with the theology of the 
Gospel. It has the only elaborate theological 
system that can compare with the philosophical 
systems. The ancient Hindoos had their schools 
and discussions and elaborate speculative theories 
about the great problems of life and the world. 
The Jews and Mohammedans have had innumer- 
able discussions of doctrine. But in intellectual 
comprehensiveness, solidity and splendor no sys- 
tem among men equals this of Christian theology. 
No system comes so near the truth and glory 
of the meaning of things. Christianity teaches a 
true philosophy in teaching a correct theology. 
It gives the best solution to the great problems 
of life, the best working hypothesis for individual 


man and for society. No system is so satisfying 
to man, so useful to society. In the elaboration 
of this system as of all other great systems much 
discussion has taken place. Discussions innum- 
erable there have been about every doctrine. 
Discussions there have been, and are not closed 
yet; for theological thought is ever being en- 
larged, corrected and improved. 


Russia and Great Britain in Asia. 

Look at Russia in Northern and Central Asia; 
holding Siberia from Europe to the Pacific, rap- 
idly finishing to that ocean the longest railroad 
built; looking down into Northeastern China. 
She has taken possession of independent Central 
Asia, also of the Khanates of Khiva, Khohand 
and Bokhara; has brought all the settled and all 
the wandering tribes under her better religion 
and culture, her better security of life and -prop- 
erty, her better peace and prosperity. 

Look at the English in that vast region called 
India. There they are noted for ability, upright- 
ness and devotion to duty. Every native feels that 
all are equal before the law, that he can make 
his complaint and have it attended to, that he can 
have justice as against anyone. The English 
have restrained infanticide, self-immolation, the 
burning of widows, and the burial alive of persons 
incurably diseased. They have put an end to 
intestine wars. 

Then there is a mental awakening. Newspa- 
pers have come to be published in nearly all the 
principal cities. The number of books in the 
vernacular is steadily increasing. Primary, in- 
termediate, and high schools exist in every prov- 
ince. Business and other colleges have been 
established by government and by Christian mis- 
sions, on a large scale. There is every year an 
increased number of students. | 

While, also, there is a material awakening. 
Canals have been dug, highways made, great 
lines of railway built, a general postoffice and 
telegraph system established, submarine cable 
lines laid. The productive labor of the people 
has been nearly doubled, while the population 
has more than doubled. Caste in its evils has 
come to be keenly felt by the better educated 
classes, its laws have been abrogated civilly, 
and its prejudices do not hinder the people 
from making full use of the telegraph and the 
railway. 


Truth is a rock; a lie is quicksand. 


| 
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Art, Scrence and Education. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


Art. 


The meaning and interest of high art are al- 
ways due to a set of simple moral and religious 
beliefs consciously or unconsciously held, and 
exist in proportion to their intensity. 


One remarks, ‘‘The distinction, founded in 
different views of the ideal of humanity, of the 
nature and destiny of man, arising out of differ- 
ent ideas ot God, is the distinction between an- 
cient and Christian art, and appears pre-eminently 
in poetry. Compare A¢schuylus and Shakes- 
peare, where man and human life attain their 
most perfect representation.’’ Again, what Latin 
writer so deep and suggestive as Augustine. It 
was our faith which, out of the hard, unpromis- 
ing material of the later Roman day and night, 
created the Confessions of St. Augustine. Our 
faith it was which, in a declining civilization, 
made possible in ail their hope and vigor the 
Greek and Latin fathers; our faith which in days 
of dense popular ignorance made possible the 
mighty tomes of the schoolmen, wonderful intel- 
lectual monuments. Our faith it was that in- 
spired the great poetry of the divine Dante and 
the majestic Milton. Our faith it is that has 
touched with grace and delicacy and heavenly 
beauty much poetry of modern days. Then 
look at the hymns of the church, the Greek, the 
Latin, the German, the English hymns. Thus 
in the art of literature: while Christianity did the 
most to preserve the literature of the classical 
world, it has itself made a distinct and noble ad- 
dition to the literature of the whole world. 


Influence of Science on History. 


The influence of science on history is remark- 
able. Take the well-known instance of the ap- 
plication of gunpowder to the purposes of war. 
The whole system of warfare was changed, and 
the whole system of feudalism was greatly weak- 
ened; and hence the whole democratic social, 
industrial, and political system greatly 
strengthened. This discovery of science did it. 
Gunpowder worked largely for democracy, 
largely for the ending of the feudal ages, the mil- 
itary ages, the despotic ages; worked largely for 
the rise of the common people, and for their ad- 
mission to political, to social, and to economic 
rights. Takeas another well-known instance the 
introduction of the mariner’s compass, with all 
the maritime adventure, all the discoveries which 
followed, all the vast widening of the earth and 
the field of history, all the immense enlargement 
of human thoughts and imaginations, all the en- 
kindling of peaceful adventure, all the voyages 
and discoveries everywhere, all the explanation 
of all the surface of the globe —this discovery of 
science did it. Out ofall this camea great widen- 


ing of men, a great extension of intellectual 
and even of religious vision, a great increase of 
knowledge, of commerce, of wealth. 


The Modern Advance of Science, 


It was a mighty movement of science when the 
first great men of its race startled the world with 
their discoveries; when Copernicus rolled up the 
old heavens and Kepler revealed the new, when 
Galileo disclosed worlds and movements the 
great Aristotle denied and never knew; when 
Descartes, with his calculus, quadrupled human 
mathematical power; when Newton decomposed 
the sunlight, weighed the planets and discovered 
the law of gravitation. This was but a start. It 
has been a mighty movement of science and 
mechanics, of invention and discovery, this ad- 
vance of the last two centuries, that has endowed 
men with resources hitherto unknown and af- 
fected the history of the world. 

The result is great improvement in the art of 
navigation, great geographical discoveries, great 
quickening in the distribution of goods, a great 
world-market created. The result of all which 
is great increase of industrial wealth, of human 
comfort. The earth has never seen such advance 
in the arts of life; such entrance of men, women 
and children into the dominion ot the earth; such 
heights of material power and possessions as now. 
All this in turn has exerted a socially leveling in- 
fluence, and favored the growth of an intelligent 
democracy. 


Electricity in the air isassigned by Loemstroem, 
of Helsingfors, as the cause of the rapid develop- 
ment of vegetation during the short northern 
summers; but his theory is that the effect is in- 
directly produced through chemical changes in 
the atmosphere brought about by the electricity, 
and that it is not a result of electrification of the 
plants. The problem will be studied in the 
researches he is to make in Finland with Prof. 
Bailey, of Cornell. 


Education. 


Certainly the native vigor and intelligence of 
the masses of a people is a primary factor in 
their history; has much to do with their welfare, 
industrial, or educational, or political. Educa- 
tion in industry makes better industry, in 


art makes better art, in_ politics makes 
better politics. Other things being equal, 
the more intelligent a people the farther 


and more rapid their advance. Let them be 
narrow, dull and ignorant, and the neglect or 
waste of resources is immense. See how Spain 
has neglected or wasted her heritage! A _ peo- 
ple is quite likely also to lose its liberties, or not 
to gain them. Great inequalities and poverty 
are likely to abound. Education could have 
ended the slavery and serfdom, the landlordism 
and monopoly, that have abounded in so many 
lands and ages. 
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Our Contributors. 
Oakland Correspondence. 


The month of August, so favorable for vaca- 
tions among many people in the East, is a time 
when they are generally over in this region. So 
we find that most of those who have thus been 
absent have now returned to their homes and 
work. Our public schools have been open tor 
several weeks, and our young people are again 
at their places there, and also in larger numbers 
than for a few weeks past in our Sabbath-schools 
and young people's societies. 


The State University at Berkeley resumed 
work on Monday, August 15th, and the streets 
of that educational center are again thronged with 
students, while the number of those entering the 
freshman class bids fair to be somewhat larger 
than in recent years. Within the past year sev- 
eral new buildings have been erected to provide 
better accommodations tor the work of the class- 
room, while considerable has been done in the 
way of grading, planting flowers. and starting 
lawns, to improve the appearance of the campus. 
Now is the time to look carefully after the spirit- 
ual welfare of the students, and our Synod’s com- 
mittee appointed for that work will doubtless be 
attending to it with due diligence. Many of the 
prominent students there are earnest Christians. 
Among these are two who have been more or 
less intimately associated with the work in the 
church of which your correspondent is pastor. 
One of these is Mr. Melville Dozier, who was 
manager of the athletic association last year and 
who received the appointment of colonel, the 
highest military rank among the students, at the 
close of the last term. The other is Mr. W. W. 
Bristol, who graduated with the last class, and 
upon recommendation of the faculty has received 
the appointment of registrar in the Kamehameha 
school, Honolulu. It isa good thing to have 
Christian men to be among the first to go out to 
positions of influence in this newly acquired pos- 
session of the United States. 


Rev. B. W. Perry, Ph.D., and wife have just 
returned from a trip east. They attended the 
General Assembly in May, where Mr. Perry was 
made chairman of the committee on Church Erec- 
tion. They also went to the international 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Nashville, 
and there Mr. Perry was a speaker at a public 
meeting held in the interest of Sabbath observ- 
ance. They came home by way of the Yellow- 
stone Park, and report an enjoyable trip through- 
out. 


Rev. F. J. Akers has been very hard at work 

in Centennial church since taking charge there. 
His health has given way to some extent under 
the strain, and he has gone away with his family 
for a much needed rest of a few weeks. 


Rev. Thomas C. Guy is spending his vacation 
in Oakland, and occasionally he preaches for 
some of his brethren very acceptably. He was 
born in Ireland, lived during his boyhood in the 
United States, received his coliegiate and theo- 
logical education in Scotland, came to California 
by way of Australia, was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Sacramento, and for several years has 
been preaching in British Columbia. His pres- 
ent charge is in Greenwood, and his people, 
thinking he had served them so well as to de- 
serve a rest, raised a purse of $200 and sent him 
off on a two months’ vacation. May other 
churches ‘‘go and do likewise’’ for their pastors 
who work tor small salaries. 


Rev. and Mrs. Enos P. Baker made a flying 
visit to Oakland a few days since. For several 
years past they have been in Del Norte, Colorado, 
where he was in charge of the Presbyterian 
church and president of our college there, while 
she was principal of theacademy. He was for- 
merly in charge of the church at Santa Monica, 
Southern California, and now they go to our 
church in Modesto. | 


The quarterly meeting of the Elders’ Associa- 
tion of the Presbytery of Oakland was held in 
the Brooklyn church on Monday evening, Au- 
gust 15th. There were addresses given upon 
the work of the last General Assembly by some 
who had attended it, and the meeting was in- 
teresting and profitable. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take steps to secure a meeting of the 
General Assembly in one of the cities around the 
Bay of San Francisco sometime in the near future, 
in which they ask the co-operation of a similar 


committee to be appointed by the Elders’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Oakland on 
Monday, August 15th, the pastoral relation be- 
tween Rev. S. S. Palmer and the Brooklyn 
church was dissolved. Brother Palmer is a 
noble Christian man, an able preacher, and an 
excellent pastor, and has done a good work in 
this church. All regret to part with him, but 
bid him ‘‘Godspeed’’ in his new field. : 


James Curry. 


A Page of Interesting History. 


In looking over the pages of the OCcCIDENT of 
July 28th my attention was attracted to an article 
written by the Rev. J. J. Marks, D.D., of Santa 
Monica, giving a biographical sketch of the life 
and services of the Rev. Dr. David Nelson, who 
as he states was the composer of the hymn, ‘‘My 
Days Are Gliding Swiftly By,’’ and also the 
author of the celebrated book, ‘‘Cause and Cure 
of Infidelity.’ Dr. Marks gives a very interest- 
ing and no doubt a very correct statement about 
Dr. Nelson’s college enterprise in the State of 
Missouri, and of his thrilling experience in his 
escape from a mob and his flight to Illinois; and 
there Dr. Marks has closed his narrative of that 
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I was a resident of Illi- 


grand and noble man. 
nois at the time of the occurrence that Dr. Marks 
writes about, and was well acquainted with Dr. 
Nelson after he came to Illinois, he at times be- 
ing a guest at my parents’ house; and I have 
often attended his great revival meetings, and in 
fact was converted myself at one of them, which 


he held in Canton, Ill, in 1838. Hence there 
are probably at the present time but few people 
living that had the opportunity of knowing as 
much about the different lines of Christian work 
that Dr. Nelson engaged in after he came to IIli- 
nois as myself; and I have thought that I would 
take up the line of his labors where Dr. Marks 
left off, and might be able to tell some things 
about him that would be interesting to the read- 
ers of the OCCIDENT; as well as to Dr. Marks, 
who has so kindly furnished the readers with his 
interesting letter of July 28. 

After Dr. Nelson had been driven out of the 
State of Missouri by a slaveholding mob and 
his property confiscated or destroyed, he fled to 
the State of Illinois. He there purchased a tract 
of land in Adams county lying some four miles 
south of the town of Quincy. On this tract of 
land a number of houses were erected, and it 
was the intention of the Doctor to establish a 
school for the education of young men for mis- 
sionaries, as he had done in Missouri, believing that 
ina free state he would have the right to express 
his sentiments in regard to slavery without being 
molested. He had got his school, or mission in- 
stitute, as it was called, in successful operation, 
and after running it about three years, a mob 
from Missouri crossed the Mississippi river, and 
in the night made an attack upon the mission 
school, threw down the houses and destroyed the 
books and household goods; and Dr. Nelson and 
his students had to flee for their lives. I hada 
brother-in-law, C. A. Kirkpatrick, who was a 
student at the school at the time the Missouri 
mob made this raid. He came to California in 
1850 and wasa practising physician in Redwood 
City and San Francisco for twenty-five years. 
He died in the latter city four yearsago. I have 
often heard him tell how the mob fired off their 
guns and broke in the doors and windows of 
their houses, and how Dr. Nelson and the stud- 
ents ran to the town of Quincy for protection, 
leaving all that they had to the mercy of the mob. 

The people of the present time have but a very 
little idea of the terribly bitter feeling that existed 
amongst the slaveholders against all persons that 
were known as Abolitionists, or that were op- 
posed to negro slavery. It was near the time 
that Dr. Nelson’s college buildings were de- 
stroyed in Missouri and the Doctor and his stud- 
ents driven from the state, as related by Dr. 
Marks, that a similar occurrence took place in 
St. Louis. A Presbyterian minister by the name 
of Elijah Lovejoy bought a printing press and 
published a religious newspaper called the S?. 
Louis Observer, and soon after the press was es- 
tablished he began to turn his paper against 


slavery. This so enraged theslaveholders that a 
mob was formed and a raid was made upon the 
press and a part of it wasdestroyed. Mr. Love- 
joy gathered together as much of the press as 
could be used and shipped it to Alton, IIl., but 
before it was removed from the landing a mob 
gathered and threw the press into the Missis- 
sippi river. Thecitizens of Alton, ashamed of the 
act, gave Mr. Lovejoy money enough to pur- 
chase a new press. This he did, and after he 
had issued his paper for about a year a raid was 
made on it and it was thrown intothe river. An- 
other press was purchased, it being the fourth. 
This was landed at Alton in November, 1837, 
and as soon as landed, was taken into a ware- 
house, and Dr. Lovejoy and a number of his 
friends stationed themselves inside the warehouse 


_to guard the printing press; but a raid was made 


upon the warehouse by a madand enraged mob. 
It was reported that a hundred men had _ crossed 
the Mississippi river from the Missouri side. The 
mob gathered, the warehouse was set on fire, 
aad when Dr. Lovejoy stepped out of the door 
of the warehouse he was shot down and killed. 

It was the murder of the Rev. Dr. Lovejoy 
and the destruction of his four printing presses at 
Alton, and the outrageous and cruel treatment 
of Dr. Nelson and the destruction of his school 
buildings at Quincy, by mobs instigated by the 
dominating slave power. that first stirred up the 
righteous indignation and brought into action 
the great heart and soul of Abraham Lincoln, 
and caused him to take the stand that he did 
against human slavery; for these outrageous 
deeds of murder, vandalism and cruelty were 
perpetrated in his own free state of Illinois. 

A further narrative of the labors and noble 
deeds of Dr. Nelson after he came to Illinois, and 
the many good results that followed the circula- 
tion of his celebrated book, ‘‘The Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity,’’ I will have to leave for an- 
other number of the OCCIDENT. 

L. Ross. 


The Dispensation of the Spirit. 

We give extracts from a paper read by the 
Rev. A. C. Junkin, D.D., at a conference of 
brethren held at The Palms, Cal., July 11th. 
The subject is always one of great interest to 
Christ’s people. 

A CONTINUOUS PENTECOST POSSIBLE. 

The present dispensation of the Spirit is, or 
should be, a continuous Pentecost. The Com- 


forter, once given, abides uninterruptedly in the 
church, ‘‘the habitation of God by the Spirit.’’ 


Believers are nowhere told to ask for the Spirit 


as a gift not yet received; or to seek him as once 
received and afterwards withdrawn. The uni- 
form doctrine is that the possession of the Spirit 
is the matchless blessing of every believer in 
Christ. The ‘‘enduement,’’ the ‘‘baptism,’’ the 
‘‘sealing’’ in, or by the Spirit, the ‘‘anointing’’ 
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are always or of as past, having been re- 
ceived once for all in consequence of being born 
of God. Practical and personal difference among 
believers arises not from difference in what they 
have as their birthright and privilege, but from 
difference in degrees of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of what they have in Christ. They are 
all ‘‘saints,’’ ‘‘sanctified,’’ consecrated ‘‘in 
Christ’’ by the call of God, and Christ’s self- 
sanctification, which included them. (John xvii: 
19.) They are ‘‘clean every whit,’’ and yet 
need the continual cleansing from guilt by ‘‘the 
blood,’’ and from defilement by the living Christ; 
made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light; praying, worshiping in the 
Spirit, led by the Spirit, having his witness with 
our spirits to our sonship, and his intercession in 
our hearts—all these things are true of every be- 
liever, without exception. 


HOW TO HAVE MORE OF THE SPIRIT. 


To have more of the Spirit is to let him have 
more of us, to be ‘‘fudl of the Spirit’’ is to let 
him occupy his own temple unhindered. We 
are to give him place, to make room for him. 
He will fill every vacancy, he will push out every 
hindrance if we will let him. He will help us to 
search out every sin and to give it up, and at 
once he will occupy the place. 


WHAT THE SECOND BLESSING REALLY IS. 


No doubt many have received what they call 
a ‘‘second blessing,’’ or a fresh ‘‘baptism of the 
Spirit,’” and have been lifted into a higher plane 
of godly living in answer to earnest prayer and 
hungerings and thirstings for the living God. 
They have discovered the all-sufhiciency of Christ 
as their satisfying portion. But this is only to 
‘‘apprehend’’ more fully ‘‘that for which they 
have been apprehended in Christ;’’ to discover 
that Christ is to them according to their faith 
and their felt need. If it be true, as it would 
seem, that there are so few who are ‘‘full of the 
Spirit,’’ it is certainly not to the credit of the few 
but to the reproach of the many; when in apos- 
tolic days, for aught that appears, it was the 
common experience: a condition of blessedness 
so desirable in itself, and which is in waiting for 
those who are ready tor it. <A believer who 
would be ‘‘tull of the Spirit,’ who would have 
‘*power,’’ must not set about to seek something 
which he does not already possess, but must 
rather yield himself up wholly to him; make an 
entire surrender; give God a full trust. 


Orphanage. 


Now that the war is over, may we not hope 
that the money so wisely given to helping our 
soldiers may be turned into another channel? 
That channel is our Orphanage. Every month 
we are paying $75 rent, which might be turned 
into feeding or saving more children if we had 
our own building, which seems so near, and yet 
eludes our grasp. 


We felt when Dr. Noble and his wife left us 
for Redlands as if we had met with an irreparable 
loss. Then we comforted ourselves that while 
their places never could be filled in one way, per- 
haps in God’s great plan they would have just as 
broad a field of work for the Orphanage in the 
south, as they are still members of the same 
synod and of our California Presbyterian church. 
Wells-Fargo will bring for half price what our 
Southern friends will send us, and they have been 
very kind, and any bank will cash the checks of 
our Southern friends! So let us hope that with 
Mrs. O. T. Johnson, our staunch friend in Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Dreer in Pasadena, and Mrs. 
Noble in Redlands, our new building may re- 
ceive donations from the Southas it has from the 
North. Eight hundred and twenty dollars is yet 


‘to be raised for the land, and “Hen a gift of over 


$2,000 awaits us at once. The plans are ready 
and waiting, the /and ts there, waiting for trees 
to be planted this fall, the gift of over $2,000 
from one donor, is waiting, and all for $800 to 
pay for the land. Now, ave there not eight hun- 
dred people who will send one dollar or more to 
Mrs. N. D. Rideout, Washington street, San 
Francisco? and then the work will begin. 

We, once more, have as editor of the OCCIDENT 
one of our warmest friends, Rev. Mr. Burnham. 
All he can do to aid us he will do. The follow- 
ing item from an Eastern paper may fill us with 
encouragement, for is not our great church made 
up of those who can give something, or pay 
much, or help in some way? Dr. Cuyler says: 
‘‘When George Muller made his first appeal to 
a public meeting in Bristol for money to start an 
orphan house, he waited three or four days, and 
only one shilling was given him, and that by a 
poor missionary. He laid hold on God with 
prayer, and within a fortnight money and goods 
poured in.’’ Thousands of children have reaped 
the benefit. 

Now that peace has been declared, that the 
American flag with its liberty and life floats over 
islands long crushed down by the hand that only 
refrained from the inquisition because it was now 
impossible to use it, shall we not give a thank- 
offering and do our share toward providing, not 
in your name nor mine, but in the name of our 
great Presbyterian church and in our greater 
Master’s name, a Presbyterian Home that, like 
our Presbyterian church, will ever be dear to the 
hundreds, thousands, it may be, who in the 
years to come will dwell there, and there learn of 
Christ? In His name we appeal. 

Mrs. P. D. Browne, President. 


— 


Holiday scientific excursions are being intro- 
duced into Russian schools. This summer, for 
instance, fifty pupils of the Ekaterinodar Gym- 
nasium will make a mountain trip of fifty days, 
collecting natural history specimens and_ ethno- 
graphical data, taking photographs, sketching, 
and getting the physical benefits of life in the 
pine forests of the Caucasus. 
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Home Circle. 


The Holy Land 


lam His creature, and His air 
Ll breathe, where er my feet may stand, 
The angel’s song rings everywhere, 
And all the earth ts holy land. 
—EpDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


Our Youngest Volcano. 


Clare Polsley, in the California Christian Ad- 
vocate, gives this very interesting description of 
the youngest born of the mountains which God 
is said to have ‘‘brought forth’’—given birth: 

Deep in the solitude of the California Sierras, 
in the midst of a vast forest whose quiet is broken 
only by the occasional presence of a cattleman 
or a tourist, lies a huge rounded mound of dull 
black volcanic sand, 640 feet in height, in shape 
something like an immense haystack. It is 
known as Cinder Cone Butte. It is the young- 
est child of a great family of extinct volcanoes 
which once covered this entire region with vast 
outflows of lava. 

It is so young that around its feet still lie the 
burnt and blackened remains of a forest of huge 
pine trees that were set on fire when the hot cin- 
ders flew thick and fast from its open mouth. 
The roots of these old trees are covered deep 
with a bed of volcanic sand. Upon the surface 
of this bed a new forest is growing—a forest of 
large pines three or four feet in diameter. The 
number of their rings shows that about 200 years 
have elapsed since the destruction of their pre- 
decessors. 

Other records show that the volcano was active 
in still more recent times. Covering part of the 
valley is a mass of new lava—so new that vege- 
tation has scarcely found a foothold upon it as 
yet. This was pushed from the mouth of the 
crater as a stiffened, viscous mass, that made its 
way slowly over the plain and hardened in a 
lumpy tableland. At first glance it seems to be 
yet glowing with heat, for mingled with the lava 
are patches and streaks of carmine and orange 
colored rock. 

Between this new lava and the black sand lies 
a layer, ten feet thick, of white infusorial earth, 
such as is deposited as sediment on the beds of 
lakes. This tells us that for a century at least 


an ancient lake lay here, until it was partially 


filled up by the flow of lava, and a new lake 
formed. 


The view from the top of the butte is superb. 
After a breathless climb up the ever-sliding sand, 
we reach a circular rim that extends around an 
almost perfectly preserved crater. 

Within the outer rim is an inner rim, encir- 
cling a deep funnel-shaped cavity, whose steep 
sides are formed by black sand and slag. 

For miles around the country is covered with 
a thick bed of sand, thrown from the crater when 
it was in a state of activity. It is with a curious 
sense of awe that one stands on the summit of 
this funereal pile in the center of the somber 
plain, and looks at the circling blue mountains, 
snow-capped, that close in upon it with ever- 
green forests—at the still lake, shining like a 
gem—at white Mt. Lassen a few miles away— 
and at the strangely mingling colors of the new 
lava field, where some giant’s child seems to 
have been at play with a paint brush. 

Scattered at the base of the butte are large 
galvanic bombs of compact lava, fired from the 
crater. Lying all about are charred stumps and 
trunks of trees. 

Through these, stretching dimly away into 
the deepening forest and the thick black sand 
toward the shining mountain gates that open 
into the land of gold, winds the ‘‘Old Emigrant 
Road’’ that was trodden by thousands of weary 
feet in the days when the word California meant 
what Klondike means now. 


The Author of “Quo Vadis” on English 
Writers. 

In the July Century Mr. Sienkiewicz gives a 
running comment upon some of the greater 
writers in English literature. The following are 
some of his estimates: 


“Of English novelists I like Dickens best. 
His ‘David Copperfield’ seems to me _ nearer 
genuine human nature than any other English 
production of the century. Dickens derived im- 
mense pleasure from the people whom he de- 
scribed; he had a true and vivid appreciation of 
unusual characters. 

‘In literature Shakespeare stands apart. His 
knowledge of man seems to me almost super- 
human. Iam amazed at his insight and truthful 
vision, especially when I compare him with other 
writers. 

‘Scott had a power of narration that was 
really phenomenal, but there is much in his nov- 
els that is not true; not infrequently he orna- 
mented in his own way—beautified, as he thought. 
His account of the chivalry and knighthood of 
the middle ages does not correspond at all with 
reality. Still, he was a wonderful writer. 


| 
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‘‘Thackeray was a great novelist, but to me he 
has always seemed enthralled more or less by 
society, mastered by it in a degree, hence injured 
as an artist. 

‘‘Tennyson used beautiful language, but he 
was artificial; he was the poet, not of humanity, 
but of a class, and devotion to a class always en- 
feebles an author. 

“Of recent Englishmen, Kipling stands alone 
as a writer of short stories. Du Maurier was 
very much of an artist by nature. In ‘Trilby’ his 
description of Parisian artist life is fine; but the 
book, though entertaining, is too fantastic; the 
end especially is unreal beyond measure, as 1s, 
of course, the hypnotism. Rider Haggard I 
know to the extent of one novel, ‘She,’ which I 
read in Eastern Africa. | 

‘‘Though very extensive, English literature is 
weak in one kind of mental creation, in which it 
isn’t likely to be strengthened—the fable. In 
this the: Russians have surpassed all Europe; 
their Kryloff is the greatest fabulist of modern 
times.’ 


The Secret of the Lord. 


Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., gives this 
helpful testimony and its lesson: 


‘‘The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him.’’ What is this ‘‘secret of the Lord’’ to 
which so much importance is attached, and what 
is the good of it? 

The meaning of the expression does not appear 
at first sight. If we trace the Hebrew word 
through its changes we shall reach a conclusion 
of some surprise and pleasure. That which is 
here rendered ‘‘secret’’ meant originally a com- 
pany of persons sitting together. Thence it 
passed to signify the free conversation such a 
circle would be likely to hold. Thence bya new 
freak of usage it came to denote confidential in- 
timacy of close affection or friendship. Then at 
last it was employed, as it is here, to suggest 
what we call a secret—a_ peculiarly reserved 
communication whispered sidewise over into one 
of the faithful ears around us. 

To the truly Christian heart there is always a 
secret to be told from God; it is not possible that 
any one should miss receiving a whispered com- 
munication so precious; his covenant is distinctly 
made that he will cause them to know it. It is 
high time that we take a text so welcome as this 
is calculated to be home to our own hearts. You 
will easily perceive how. wide is its reach. It 
bears upon all our history. It comes in contact 
with many of our deepest needs. 

In the first place, apply it to difficult doctrines. 
There are some truths brought to light under the 
Gospel which it is very hard for human pride to 
receive. The intellect, blinded by the primal 
curse of sin, refuses to recognize their meaning 
or their use. They are addressed really to the 
heart; but the heart, hardened by its own indul- 


gence, will not entertain them, and so the para- 


dox is frequently presented in real life of one 
who earnestly desires to believe what has been 
pressed upon his attention, and yet is totally un- 
able to rest in any form of admission of it. Cav- 
ils come instead of confidence. Doubt takes the 
place of devotion. And the harassed soul wanders 
around even Calvary itself, as if lost on a strange 
mountain, fretted with its own vacillations and 
disturbed with its own willfulness. 

Here, then, we have to say to you, this verse 
meets your want. Your mistake lies in the re- 
versal of every true order of procedure. You 
say you would be a Christian if you could under- 
stand these doctrines. Our answer is, you must 
become a Christian in order to understand them. 
First, you must seek the Kingdom of God, and 
all these other things will be added unto you. 
You want wisdom; well, the ‘‘fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.’’ You must have this 
fear of the Lord mentioned explicitly here, and 
then the Lord will tell you the secret of receiving 
difficult doctrine. Repent of sin, believe in the 
atonement, and you will find yourself in the way 
of most easy relief. 

Now, really, if there be any novelty in this 
counsel to you it only shows how poorly you 
have read the Scriptures hitherto. For is not 
this precisely what the great Teacher said: ‘‘If 
any man will do my will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.’’ The doing comes before the know- 
ing. ‘‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me’’; but the taking of the yoke comes earliest. 


The peril of engaging in Christian activities 
without a life filled to overflowing with the Spirit 
of God has never been more forcefully put than 
by Madame Guyon in the following words: 
‘‘Let your own soul first be filled with God's 
Spirit, and then, and not otherwise, will you be 
in a situation to communicate of that divine ful- 
ness to others. No man can give what he has . 
not; or, ifa man has grace, but has it ina small 
degree, he may, in dispensing it to others, im- 
part to them what he needs for himself. Let 
him first make himself one with the Great Foun- 
tain, and then he may always give, or be the in- 
strument of giving, without being emptied. How 
wonderful, how blessed,’’ she continues, ‘ are 
the fruits when the preacher seeks the Divine 
glory alone, and lets himself be moved by the 
Spirit of God! Such a preacher can hardly fail 
of gaining souls to Him who has redeemed them 
with His blood. Preach in this manner, and 
you will find that your sermons will be beneficial 
to yourself as well as to others. Far from ex- 
hausting you, they will fill you more and more 
with God, who loves to give abundantly when 
—without seeking ourselves and desirous of 
nothing but the promotion of His glory—we 
shed abroad upon others what He gives us.”’ 


~ 


Enthusiasm climbs to success on the stepping-  - 
stones that listlessness calls obstacles. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Pussy’s Big Playmate. 


The superintendent of the Central Park men- 
agerie, at New York, the other day found in the 
rhinoceros cage his large black cat, Snyder, 
which had been missing for a week. While go- 
ing through the elephant house in which Smiles, 
the old rhinoceros, is kept, Superintendent 
Smith saw the missing cat coiled up in the hay 
beside the big beast. The rhinoceros was lick- 
ing the cat’s paw with its tongue. Superin- 
tendent Smith watched the pair for a time, and 
tried to coax the cat out, but it would not leave 
Smiles. A keeper informed him that the two 
had struck up a strong friendship in the past 
week, and when the rhinoceros was asleep, the 
cat would frequently perch itself on Smiles’ back 
and keep watch. 


A Queer Audience. 


It would seem very strange, children, to see a 
lot of monkeys coming into church to listen to 
the preaching, would it not? The Rev. Jacob 
Chamberlain, a missionary in India, in his book 
entitled, ‘‘In the Tiger Jungle,’’ gives this novel 
account of one of his services. He was preach- 
ing in a street of a village in India. Thisis what 
he tells of his queer audience: ‘‘Behind the 
houses on the opposite side of the street there 
was a long row of trees growing in their back 
yards, the branches of which stretched out over 
the flat roofs. Chancing to raise my eyes, I 
noticed many branches of these trees beginning 
to bend downward toward the roofs, and saw the 
faces of some old jack-monkeys peering out 
through the foliage. Soonsome of them jumped 
dowg and came forward to see what their ‘big 
brothers’ in the street were about, as they stood 
gaziug so intently at these white men standing on 
the platform. Springing upon the parapet, they 
seated themselves with their hind feet hanging 
over in front, and gazing with fixedness at the 
preacher as they saw the people in the street do- 
ing. 

Other monkeys followed, until there was a 
long row of them seated on the parapet. The 
late-comers I could see walking along behind the 
parapet, looking for a place wide enough to get 
aseat. Failing to finda place between two al- 
ready seafed monkeys wide enough, they put up 
their hands, and, pushing each one sidewise, 
would seem to be saying, ‘Sit along a little, 
_ please, and give a fellow a seat,’ until the ‘bench’ 
was crowded. I noticed that many mother mon- 
keys had brought their babies to church with 
them. These little baby monkeys sat upon the 
thigh of the mother, while her hand was placed 
around them in a very human fashion; but the 
sermon was evidently too high for these little 
folks to comprehend. Glancing up, I saw one 
of the little monkeys cautiously reach his hand 
around, and, catching hold of another baby 


monkey’s tail, give it a pull. The other little 
monkey struck back, but each mother monkey 
evidently disapproved of this levity in church, 
and each gave its own baby a box on the ears, 
as though saying, ‘Sit still! Don’t you know 
how to behave in church?’ ’’ 


His Brother’s Keeper. 


Here isa ‘‘dog story’’ about Major, a ‘‘shaggy, 
lumbering, elephantine Newfoundland,’’ and 
Kirkie, a ‘‘sleek, wiry, little black-and-tan.”’ 


A few hundred yards from the house of the 
woman who owned the dogs was a railroad cross- 
ing. Kirkie had the bad habit of rushing down 
the street to this crossing whenever he heard the 
whistle of an approaching train. He would then 
dash along beside the cars and bark furiously. 
Many a time he had been punished for it, but 
the roar of a train was always too much for his 
good resolutions. 

One day—the pitcher that goes too often to 
the well, you know—some portion of the flying 
train struck him. He fell into the ditch beside 
the track, and there he lay till old Major’s bark- 
ing attracted the attention of a passing friend. 

The little dog was taken home, his wounds 
dressed, and his battered frame nursed back to 
health. During his convalescence Major was al- 
ways with him, and doubtless often said: ‘‘I told 
you so,’’ and ‘‘I hope this will teach you a les- 
son.”’ 

But, alas, for Major’s hopes. Kirkie was no 
sooner out of doors again than he resumed his 
dangerous habit. Major, however, had appar- 
ently made up his mind that moral suasion was 
useless, and physical force must be employed. 

The next time Kirkie started for the crossing 
Major followed. The little dog was light and 
quick-motioned, and got into his stride, as 
the horsemen say, inthe first few yards. Major, 
on the other hand, was heavy and slow at the 
start, and before he was under full headway 
Kirkie was fifty yards ahead. 

With one blow of his paw he batted his small 
friend over, placed his great foot on the little 
dog’s chest, and held him down while the train 
rushed by. 

Kirkie lay perfectly still. When the last car 
had passed old Major removed his paw with a 
bark and a growl, which said plainly as speech: 
‘‘There, you little fool!. Can’t you learn any- 
thing? Do you want to get hit by the cars. 
again?’ And Kirkie got up and followed Major 
home with his tail between his legs. 

Many a time all this was repeated to the de 
light of those who saw it. Kirkie never failed to 
get the best start, but Major always caught him 
before the crossing was reached, always knocked 
him over, and held him down till the whole train 
was safely past. Kirkie never learned wisdom, 
but Major never gave him up as ‘‘past reforma- 
tion.’’—£x. 
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Tbe. World’ s Work. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Park College. 

In 1875 Col. George S. Post, moved of the 
Lord, founded Park College, Missouri, ‘‘a sturdy 
Presbyterian institution,’’ though welcoming and 
having students of every denomination. They 
came also from every State. The poorest can 
find work in the quarries or on the thousand- 
acre farm or within the homes. Some four hun- 
dred and thirty-five are doing so to-day. 


Chautauqua Extension. 

The spirit of Chautauqua is spreading. In 
the United States fifty-seven assemblies are being 
held this summer, and there is an English Chau- 
tauqua held this month at Glasgow. The word 
of the Lord, like the ark of the covenant to Israel, 
is the heart of the host. 

The Horizon of American Thought Widened. 

The significance of late events is that the self- 
concentration of the American people is giving 
way, their ignorance of the rest of the world is 
being removed, their sense of the world’s public 
affairs is awakening. They are getting a politi- 
cal education, are becoming interested in foreign 
questions, are coming to a better understanding 


. of the nations and their own position among 


them. They are apprehending the solidarity of 
the world as they have not yet done. 
The Extension of Freedom. 

Freedom of the Anglo-Saxon type has a new 
extension on the earth. The institutions of the 
highest level of civilization are to be extended to 
those on lower levels. The United States shall 
hereafter exercise a powerfully educating in- 
fluence upon uneducated populations. 

The Meaning of Our Conquests. 

We are discovering the meaning of our new 
charge. Shall we have dependencies, or a pro- 
tectorate, or annexation? These are hard ques- 
tions to answer. So much is clear: What the 
United States will give to all her islands is liberty 
and righteousness, is privilege and humanity, is 
peace and prosperity, is a set of institutions that 
stand for all the material, political and educa- 
tional advance of the modern world. What the 
United States will give to Cuba, Porto Rico and 


the Philippines is education in industry such as 


they have never known before. She will also 
give a type of civil administration they have 
never had. It is to be hoped that she will give 
a higher type of character. Christian America 
will respond to the providential call. Schools 
and schools, churches and churches shall be built 
up. Out from among motley populations shall 


-arise a strong and righteous people. Why not? 


And those garden lands shall bloom and _ bear 
fruit through all the years of the time to come. 


Christendom Shaping the World. 


But I pass on to the fact that Christendom is 
introducing itself into various other parts of the 
world; with science and politics, with industry 
and finance, with literature and education, with 
humanity and religion. Siam is beginning a 
new era. China is slowly waking up. Japan is 


remodelling her institutions after those of Christ- 
endom. 


New Caledonia. 

This is an island in Southwestern Australia, 
the island on which the famous John Williams 
was martyred. Its people have long been op- 
posed to missionary work, while its French rul- 
ers have denied admission to Protestant mis- 
sionaries. In 1884 a Christian student came over 
from a neighboring island and began a series of 
labors that has resulted in regular religious wor- 
ship in sixteen villages. Meanwhile, other native 
Christians came over and worked in other places. 
This growing work has not been opposed, and 
the workers have been protected by the French. 
So, humble, unknown natives have been priv- 
ileged to do a work that white men could not do. 

All this is another illustration of the power of 
native agency in missions. ‘Heathen converts 
can more or less be trusted to do their work, can 
grow and multiply without the missionaries. The 
gospel is self-maintaining and self-propagating. 
Were its missionaries taken out of heathendom 
to-day, there is hope that the work would go on. 
It did in Madagascar in such circumstances. 


The Islands of the Sea. | 
About ail the island groups in the Pacific have 
been rescued from idolatry and barbarism. We 
know the brilliant story of their conversion and 
civilization. It is a bright chapter in the history 
of the church. It isa good lesson to the student 
of society. A useful book might be made out 
of the dozens of histories of tribal conversion and 
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civilization on sea and land; and the work taking 
no series of generations either. 


The North China Synod’s Request for Prayer. 

This Synod has made a touching appeal to 
Christians in the world to pray for China in her 
troubles. The brethren did it out of their own 
hearts and at no one’s instigation. They are 
patriotic. Piety makes men so; they feel for 
their own land and people. How intensely pa- 
triotic Paul was! These our brethren in, the 
common faith and baptism call to the church in 
general. Their cry is the cry of the church in 
China. Theysay, ‘‘We embrace the opportunity 
offered by the meeting of Synod to send this let- 
ter to the Christian friends of all nations, be- 
seeching them that when they meet together 
they will not forget to pray for us.’’ 


The Condition of China. 

It is pitiful, the case of this oldest and largest 
of the human families. China is like a water- 
logged ship. China is in straits. She has re- 
bellions within and attacks without. Where the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. The great nations are worrying China. 
Their fleets ride at anchor along all her seaboard. 
Blackmailing and bribery, opium and bad gov- 
ernment have brought her low. She is in danger 
of being divided up, swallowed. That mighty 
slope of Eastern Asia, with its vast population, 
that teeming center of the world’s millions, where 
is it politically? What has it to show for its num- 
bers, its antiquity, its unity, its civilization? 
Where is it to-day on the road of material or of 
intellectual or of moral advance? 

The Hope of China. 

China needs a new policy. She needs West- 
ern learning and Western faith. She needs right- 
minded public men. She needs an intelligent 
public opinion. She needs to give up her prej- 
udices and conservatism and all the evil of the 
old condition. 

The ultimate hope of China is in vital Chris- 
tianity, is in the great churches rather than in the 
great nations. Where the nearer hope is it is 
difficult to say, whether in independence or 
under outside control. Prayer for light and 
help is needed. The Emperor and his high of- 
ficers with their great care need our prayers. 
That ancient and yet living, multiplying people, 
over the vast alluvial sea-plains, over hills and 


valleys unnumbered, needs our prayers. There 
the grooves of ancient habit aredeep. But there 
is hope for China, at least in the Christians and 


in the Christians’ Lord. What if she be at the 
beginning of a new faith, a new prosperity, a 
new future! 
Christian Preparatory Work in China. 

Preparatory work is done in China. Many 
translations and books have been made. Chap- 
els, churches, schools and preaching stations ex- 
ist. An acquaintance has been formed with 
dialects, religions, philosophies, manners, cus- 
toms and modes of thought. Christian educa- 
tion in higher and lower forms has _ begun. 
Western medical practice and hospital care have 
been introduced, while also a great fund of ex- 
perience has been collected. The Gospel is 
really getting before the people, and the Chris- 


tian system and what it can do are getting to be 
understood. 


Gilbert Reid. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid, after years of ordinary 
missionary work deviated from the accustomed 
lines and set himself at work with the official and 
governing class, especially that highest literary 
body, the Censorate, with its four hundred lead- 
ing mandarins, and heretofore the greatest ene- 
mies of the missionary. He has secured their 
friendliness. And his aim is to leaven them with 
Western ideas, while his immediate purpose is 
to found an international institute at Pekin, to 
be a center of every kind of enlightenment. 


Christendom’s Influence on Heathendom. 

Christendom is giving new strength to old 
heathen countries; is beginning to pour in life of 
every kind. It is uniting all these people with 
the European world. It is giving them the wel- 
coming hand into the brotherhood of our high 
culture. It is giving them a fine chance for an 
education toward a new departure on their part, 
a progress like that of ours. Christendom is 
taking to all the earth new industries, new grains 
and fruits and useful plants. Christendom is giv- 
ing to all to a greater or less extent, according 
to time and place, her industries, her laws, her 
administrative traditions, her energy, her oppor- 
tunity, her hopefulness. The cause of justice, 
of liberty, the cause of the people, is becoming 
one the world around. The solution of the 
great political, and social, and economic prob- 
lems is for mankind. 
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TBe Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at1oa. m. and2p.m. Allare invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


The Power of Organization. 


If one should read the files of newspapers dat- 
ing from 1860 to 1865 he would find frequent 
reference made to aid societies of women, and 
Christian and Sanitary Commissions being as- 
sisted by women, organized asauxiliaries. While 
husbands and brothers were at the front and 
needed help, the women wzi?fed in loving service 
to supply their wants. No woman felt she could 
do much alone, but with a society of like-minded 
women she could do anything. And what did 
not these women do? When the war was over, 
instead of settling back into individual duties 
alone, after having once discovered their power, 
they were only too ready to work for their less 
fortunate sisters in heathen lands, when they 
knew their need. 

In the throes of our Civil War our woman’s 
missionary organizations were born. Women 
on this Coast saw little of that War. But in the 
one just closed many of the soldier boys were 
our very own; the ships went out through our 
Golden Gate, carrying soldiers from every state; 
our mothers and sisters gave them glad welcome 
and bade them Godspeed as they sailed away. 
Many women rose at early hours to ‘give deli- 
cacies, as well as substantials, to the soldiers as 
they arrived and grudged no late hour to minis- 
ter to their comfort. They were interested, and 
that was the secret of their successful labors. It 
is early for us to prophesy what is to be the re- 
sult of this organized Red Cross movement on 
the women of the churches. With our narrow 
vision we have sometimes feared that our mis- 
sionary organizations might suffer from the sud- 
den call for supplies and money to meet the exi- 
gencies of the soldiers. Why should we fear ? 
As from the Civil War the whole system of or- 
ganization which resulted in woman’s boards of 
missions was developed, so may we not believe 
that many new workers will find place in the 
auxiliaries and presbyterial societies and in the 
women’s boards, thereby giving strength and 
help to already existing organizations ? 

If this is to be so, our women already at work 
for missions will need to be in season and out of 
season in their efforts to secure these new 
workers for their ranks. While they are en- 
thusiastic in furnishing hospital ships and stores 
for soldiers and sailors, how easy to turn this in- 
terest to the ‘‘women and children’’ who suffer 


by the war and famine in Cuba, the Philippines 
and other islands in the Pacific. 

Our presbyterial societies are soon to meet at 
eight centers in California, with a grand synodi- 
cal meeting in October in San Diego, to be fol- 
lowed by our regular semi-annual at 920 Sacra- 
mento street, San Francisco. Need I suggest 
unusually interesting programs for these meet- 
ings, in which our very best efforts shall be made 
to secure large and enthusiastic audiences ? And 
as there is always more interest taken in what we 
know most about, let no auxiliary or young 
people’s society be chary in sending in their re- 
ports. I sometimes wish I could send a copy of 
the hymn, ‘‘Tell It Out, Tell It Out,”’ to every 
secretary, so that the Board might keep in close 
touch with all its societies. At a recent meeting 
of the Board it was decided to call for but two 
reports on blanks from the auxiliaries: one in 
March, for the annual meeting, the other in Sep- 
tember, for the synodical meeting. In June and 
December the presbyterial secretaries are re- 
quested to send a narrative letter to the state 
secretary, instead of their usual report. This 
plan obviates some things which the auxiliary as 
well as presbyterial secretaries felt burdensome, 
viz: so many letters and so much postage. This 
one letter is expected to be full and explicit, and 
supplementary to the statistical blank. Let us 
remember that our missionary soldiers are at the 
front! Weare all faithfully pledged to their sup- 
port, and we must look to their base of supplies. 
Not one dollar should go to any other cause, 
however good it may be, that belongs to those 
whom we have sent out to fight the battle against 
heathenism and sin. I would not abate one 
effort to vindicate the principles for which our 
country wages war, nor would I condone the 
failure to meet our obligations to aid in the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

[ wish to express the gratitude the Board feels 
for all the faithful work of its auxiliaries and their 
officers, and its prayer that the remaining 
months of the year may show great gain along 
all lines. Mrs. I. M. Condit, State Sec. 


The Everlasting Arms. 


‘‘ ‘To every weary heart God’s promises 
Are sweet with comfort, and ’mid earth’s alarms 
The Christian soul in time of trouble sees, 
Beneath his own, the Everlasting Arms. 


‘‘ When weary grows the heart and long the road, 
__And thorns and brambles hedge our pathway in; 
Chen God’s own arms beneath the heavy load 

Will help us bear the burden of our sin. 


‘‘ Oh, promise sweet ! Oh, promise fraught with peace ! 
The way may seem beset with wild alarms; 
But I remember, and my fears all cease, 
Beneath me are the Everlasting Arms.”’ 


‘‘When the grass is green above us, 

And they that know us now and love us 
Are sleeping at our side, 

Will it avail us aught that men 

Tell the world with lip and pen 

hat we have lived and died? ’ 


| 
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Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. ‘ 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 
All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Meetings. 


The midsummer prayer-meeting of the North 
Pacific Board was indeed a ‘‘season of refresh- 
ing.’’ The attendance was good for an August 
meeting. Among those present were Mrs. G. 
W. Fulton of Japan, in this country on furlough; 
Mrs. E. T. Allen, formerly of Persia, now a 
resident of Portland; and Mrs. G. A. Rockwell 
of Salem, Oregon, who is at present visiting in 
the city. All were most welcome. 

The meeting was led by Mrs. W. S. Holt, 
who read the account of the feeding of the mul- 
titude. One of her many interesting comments 
was suggested by a letter, recently reported, in 
which a young people’s society stated its conclu- 


sion that all its gifts this year would be needed 
in its own church. Mrs. Holt expressed the 
thought that if the boy who had the five barley 
loaves and two small fishes had gone off and 
eaten them up saying, ‘‘I have no more than I 
need myself; there is nothing for me to offer,’’ 
he would not have had the joy of having the 
Lord accept and use what he had brought; and if 
our dear young people help to support only the 
church privileges of which they themselves get 
the benefit they will lose the blessing which comes 
through disinterested giving. 

Mrs. D. O. Ghormley, chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee in the presbytery of Walla 
Walla, ably represented the Board at the Wash- 
ington state Christian Endeavor convention, ad- 
dressing the Presbyterian young people at the 
denominational rally, where many pledged them- 
selves to new interest in the cause of missions. 
The attendance at the convention was large, and 
the interest excellent. The Presbyterians have 
sixty-three societies in the State—a larger num- 
ber than any other denomination. The banner 


society, however, is a United Presbyterian soci- 
ety in which thirty-one out of thirty-five mem- 
bers are tithe givers. 


Proportionate Giving. 

Is there any subject which confronts us to-day 
of greater importance than that of proportionate 
giving? And are not our young people the ones 
to interest especially in it >—not because they are 
expected to have large sums to give, but because 
they are forming their habits for life. It is evi- 
dent that the preceding generation did not form 
the habit of tithe giving. 

According to the census of 1890, there was in 
the hands of American Christians a sum not less 
than thirteen billion dollars. In that same year 


they gave one thirty-second part of one per cent 
of that amount to evangelize the heathen—less 
than one one-hundreth part of their annual prof- 
its after all expenses had been paid, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Lord claims a tenth as his. 

Our treasurer, being deeply interested in this 
subject, recently wrote to a presbyterial treas- 
urer asking how many of the women in her pres- 
bytery were proportionate givers. The reply 
was: ‘‘I am afraid the number of proportionate 
givers is very small—so small that it hardly 
counts. Some would be if they could be, but 
their husbands control the money.”’ 

Why ts it that there are so many husbands in 
this Christian land, many of whom honestly sup- 


pose themselves to be good men, whose sympa- 


thies go out to the downtrodden and oppressed 
in the far-off islands of the sea, but who never 
give a thought to the heartaches of their own 
wives, who work and economize all their lives 
long without the privilege of having anything 
which they can call their own and handle accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 

Ah Woon, who was taken as a child to our 
Chinese Home in 1889, and who has spent the 
last year, with great satisfaction to all concerned, 
as a pupil nurse at the Portland hospital, was re- 
cently reported as having given eight dollars, 
one-tenth of her first year’s receipts, to be used 
in the rescue work for Chinese women and girls. 

Twenty dollars has been received from Nez 
Perces Indian women in the presbytery of Walla 
Walla. This offering was made in camp, and 
represents the women of several churches. 

Our auxiliary composed of Spokane Indian 
women in the presbytery of Spokane has for- 
warded thirteen dollars to be used in the work 
for women in Africa. In acknowledging this the 
treasurer in New York, Mr. Charles W. Hand, 
writes to our treasurer: ‘‘It is pleasant to note 
that the offering for Africa was from Indian 
women. It is astonishing how the love of Christ 
in the human heart draws all kindreds together.’’ 


Struggle diligently against your impatience, 
and strive to be amiable and gentle, in season 
and out of season, toward everyone, however 
much they may vex and annoy you, and be sure 
God will bless your efforts.—/rancts de Sales. 
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Dome (Missions. 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 
name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
of issue. News items should be received not later 
than Monday morning. 


“Forecast and Rally.” 


‘*To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose—a time to plant and a time to 
build. up.’’ Our recent war has shown us the 
necessity of the United States being a Christian 
nation in fact as wellas in mame. We feel, as 
never before, that the millions of our exceptional 
populations must be reached, educated and 
Christianized. The opportune season has come, 
and with consecrated zeal the women of our 
country must ‘‘plant’’ and ‘‘build up’’ ow. The 
well organized channels through which these peo- 
ple may be reached open avenues whereby we 
may stay in pleasant places and yet penetrate 
into the darkest corners of our beloved land, 
bringing comfort and hope. ‘‘What opportuni- 
ties does our new synodical year open for our 
special efforts and prayers?’ I hear our California 
women ask. 

For the first time in six years our Woman’s 
Board closed its year out of debt. After careful 
conference with the Assembly’s Boards, it has 
decided to apply the $8,000 surplus to the work 
in Alaska. For this year every preacher and 
teacher, every schoolhouse, church and hospital — 
in fact all work in Alaska formerly under Presby- 
terian Boards is to be supported entirely by our 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions. We. as 
part of this organization, must therefore feel 
added responsibility in sending the gospel to this 
important field. 


Over and above our pledged work we have 
been asked to contribute one thousand dollars to 
the Spanish school, Los Angeles; five hundred 
dollars each to the Asheville Farm School and 
Salt Lake Collegiate Institute; and four hundred 
dollars for Mrs. Smith’s salary, Mary Allen Sem- 
inary, Texas. This $2,400 has been appor- 
tioned among our presbyterial societies, and the 
presidents will reapportion the amounts among 
their auxiliaries. If we, then, as members of 
these auxiliaries see that our small share is cheer- 
fully met, no one will have cause to say, ‘‘He 
opened not to me the Scriptures.’’ 


Speaking of auxiliaries reminds us of our new 
correspondence department. How often we 
heard it said, ‘‘If we only had some new meth- 
ods in conducting our meetings, or knew how 
other societies plan their work, what a help it 
would be.’’ This is now made possible and the 
presbyterial presidents and secretaries are as- 
signing auxiliaries in Benicia for correspondence 


with those in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles with 
Sacramento, Oakland with San Jose, and San 
Francisco with Stockton. It is hoped that the 
mutual interchange of plans and programs will 
spur us on to more systematic and fruitful work. 


A word now about our Home Mission Monthly. 
With a membership of 3,476 women, we report 
only 656 copies of this interesting magazine taken. 
How are our other 2,820 members keeping in 
touch with the latest news from our Home field ? 
We could as well have done without our daily 
papers during this recent war as we can do with- 
out our Home Mission Monthly. If we are not 
already subscribers, let us send to-day fifty cents 
to Miss Lincoln, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, 
and for twelve months we shall enjoy as bright a 
magazine as is published. 


Mrs. F. S. Page, our synodical secretary of 
literature, has returned from her eastern trip, 
and will keep a full supply of missionary litera- 
ture at her home, 120 Eleventh street, Oakland. 
While in New York, Mrs. Page visited the liter- 
ature department at headquarters, and if you wish 
suggestions about the latest leaflets and praise- 
meeting programs, just write to her and you will 
be wonderfully helped. 

‘‘So many outside interests that we must be 
excused if our missionary work falls short this 
year.”’ When tempted to make this plea let us 
remember the ‘‘Cindy’s’’ who are still waiting 
for their ‘‘chance,’’ the little ‘‘Chiquita’s’’ thirst- 
ing for the beautiful song, ‘‘Jesus the water of 
life will give, freely, freely, to them that love 
Him;’’ and our little American brothers longing 
for the Book which tells truly of the Great Spirit, 
of a home better than earth, and the trail to it. 


“Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’’ 
‘‘For God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labor of love, which ye have showed toward 
His name.’’ S. Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Answers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as wel] 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 171. What is the value of the 
series of books called ‘‘The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools’’ ? 

Ans. This is a series which cannot be too 
highly commended for conciseness, clearness 
and straightforwardness. Moreover, it is not an 
expensive set of commentaries. 


Ques. No. 172. Please give your opinion of 
the value of Robert Robert’s book, ‘‘Twelve 
Lectures on the Teaching of the Bible,’’ and the 
author’s denomination. 

Ans. If you will kindly send the name of the 
publisher of the book we will try to answer the 
inquiry. We do not find it in the trade reports. 


Ques. No. 173. 
crowded, proper occupation for a Christian lady, 
in good health, who needs to support herself ? 

Ans. If she is sympathetic, neither too slug- 
gish in temperament, nor yet of too sensitive 
nerves, and is capable of hard study, and of im- 
plicit obedience, and can take time to find the 
open door, and is reasonably attractive through 
neatness of person, I should recommend the vo- 
cation of a trained nurse; and you can consult 
your physician as to the method of entrance upon 
that calling. . 


Ques. No. 174. Is it not a mistake to teach 
children to say ‘‘Yes, sir’’ and ‘‘No, sir’? Is 
not the mere affirmative or negative more sim- 
ple and better as avoiding a seeming subservi- 
ency? 

Ans. We think not. There is too much rude- 
ness now on the part of children; don’t encour- 
age bluntness. The modest spirit and deference 
to seniors seen in an English home might well be 
imitated here. The Korean embassy at Wash- 
ington complained that American boys lacked a 
courtesy found in the youths of their own pagan 
country. We need more, not less, of respect for 
elders on the part of the dear, but often pert, 
little folks. 


Ques. No. 175. Was the Epistle to the He- 
brews written by St. Paul or by another ? 

Ans. The title of the book in Greek simply 
reads pros Hebraois (to the Hebrews). The rest 
of the title in the English version of 1611 is the 
conjecture of the translators. The problem of 
authorship is therefore not one of faith, but of 
pure scholarship. I believe that Apollos wrote 
it. Paul would not speak of receiving the gos- 
pel from others, as does this author in the second 
chapter. Again, the quotations from the Old 
Testament are from the Septuagint version, while 
St. Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. He 
would have quoted from the Hebrew direct. 
Then, the style is rhetorical, and not Pauline. 
The author could not have a better photogiaph 


Will you name some not too — 


than that given of Apollos in the Acts, where we 
are told that he was ‘‘a Jew born at Alexandria, 
an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.’’ 


Ques. No. 176. Is the Presbyterian Hymnal 
too —_— a book for the average congrega- 
tion : 

Ans. The value of this work depends entirely 
upon the use we make of it. One could give 
out a list of hymns from it which would make 
most of the people mute on the first occasion. 
But it contains a large variety of the old tunes. 
Of the new ones many are excellent (some, we 
confess, are very tame in a musical way). You 
will find that an occasional service on a week 
night, led by the chorister, and with choir sitting 
in front on the ground floor, will be a means of 
learning the new things which are good, like 
Hymn No. 8. 


A man doesn’t have to 
ull the trigger himself 
in order to commit sui- 
cide. He doesn’t even 
need a gun or any kind 
of weapon. All he need 
}do is work hard and at 
{the same time neglect 
bis health. Death will 
do the rest. Men nowadays are all in a 
hurry. They bolt their food, and get indi- 
estion and torpid liver. The blood gets 
impure. When the blood is impure, sooner 
or later something will ‘‘smash.’’ The 
smash will be at the weakest and most 
overworked wg In a marshy country 
it will probably be malaria and chills. A 
working man will probably have a bilious 
attack. A clerk or bookkeeper will have 
deadly consumption. A business, or pro- 
fessional man, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion. 

It isn’t hard to prevent or cure these dis- 
eases if the right remedy is taken at the 
right time. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery makes the appetite keen, diges- 
tion and assimilation perfect, the liver act- 
ive, the blood pure and the nerves steady 
and strong. It drives out all disease germs. 
It makes rich, red blood, firm flesh, solid 
muscle and healthy nerve-fiber. It cures 
malaria and bilious attacks. It cures nerv- 
ous prostration and exhaustion. It cures 98 
per cent. of all cases of consumption, bron- 
chial, throat and kindred affections. Dr. 
Pietrce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser 
contains the letters of thousands who have 
been cured. 

‘I have been one of your many patients, by 
taking Dr. Pierce’s medicines,’’ writes Mrs. Per- 
lia Cook, of 140 W. 3d St., Covington, Ky. ‘ Your 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘Golden Medical 


Discovery’ have saved my life when it was de- 
spaired of.’’ 


Send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing only, to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., for a 
paper-covered copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser;—cloth binding ten 
cents extra. A whole medical library in 


one 1000-page volume. 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Sinful Indulgence. (Amos vi: 1-8.) 
LESSON XI. September 11, 1898. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Theyva/lso have erred through wine, 
and through strung drink are out of the way, (Isa. 


XXVIil: 7.) 
Introduction. 
1. TIME: About 760 B. C. 


2. ISRAEL’S EXPANSION.—Nearly fifty years 
have elapsed since the events recorded in the 
last lesson. When Joash (797-781) came tothe 
throne the Israelitish kingdom had become so 
feeble and insignificant that it could muster a 
fighting force of only fifty horsemen, ten chariots 
and ten thousand footmen (II Kings xii: 7). 
Joash recruited a large army out of which he was 


able to furnish hired troops to aid Amaziah, king . 


of Judah, in his war with the Edomites (II Chron. 
xxv: 6). He made three successful assaults upon 
Damascus, according to Elisha’s prediction. 
But the reign of his son. Jeroboam II (781-740) 
was marked by more splendid achievements. 
Jeroboam captured Damascus, pushed the bound- 
aries of Israel to their original limits, reconquered 
Ammon and Moab, and recovered the territory 
belonging to the trans-Jordanic tribes (II Kings 
xiv: 28, 25; Amos 1: 13-15; II Kings xu: 5). 
What was the cause of Israel's sudden rise to 
such unprecedented power and glory? The an- 
swer is found in the condition of Assyria during 
this inte rval. 


3. DECLINE OF AssyRiA.—There wasa lull in 
the Westland after the death of the restless Assyrian 
king, Ramman-Nirari III (811-782), who had 
made five invasions into Syria and Palestine and 
claimed to have subdued the whole country be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 
He was Israel’s ‘‘Savior’’ who had given respite 


from the Syrian domination by the conquest of 


Damascus in 797 (II Kings xiii: 5). His death 


synchronized pretty nearly with the accession of 


Jeroboam II. Under his successor Shalmaneser 
III (782-772) and the two succeeding kings, 
Ashurdan (772-754) and Ashur-Nirari (754- 
745), the Assyrian Empire lost ground until 745 
when it was on the verge of collapse. ‘‘The 
dynasty that had ruled Assyria for twelve cen- 
turies or more, in one branch or another of the 
same royal family, was now exhausted of its vital- 
ity and force. The times were ripe for a new 
leader, and his coming was not long delayed.’’ — 
McCurdy. This new leader (Tiglath Pileser 
III) will come into full view later on. The point 
of special interest for us here is that Israel’s ex- 
pansion under Jeroboam II was rendered possi- 
ble only by the crippling of Damascus and the 
dwarfing of Assyria’s power. In this history we 
see the hand of God, holding a mighty nation 
under leash in order that his people might have 
opportunity to work out their destiny. 


4. ISRAEL’S Mora. Decay.—Israel declined 
rapidly in its moral and social condition. War 
had widened the gulf between rich and poor. 
Drunkenness and debauchery (even among 
women), swearing, stealing, lying, murder, were 
the rule. The religious teachers were for the 
most part time-servers; and religion itself had 
degenerated into a species of cultivated selfish- 
ness. To crown all, underneath the gilded sur- 
face of the nation’s greatness smouldered the 
fire of popular discontent, ready to break out in 
fierce and bloody riots. These were the condi- 
tions that called for a new order of prophecy, 
which found its first great representative in Amos 
of Tekoa. 


5. THE PRopHET AMOsS.—A Judean, born 
at Tekoa on the edge of the wilderness, he made 
his living by cultivating the fruit of the sycamore 
tree, and herding flocks of sheep and goats. He 
was poor, but independent. He had no scholas- 
tic training, but was not therefore without cul- 
ture. He was prepared for the prophetic office 
while lying in his shepherd’s tent under the 
desert sky, communing with his own heart and 
with God, or as he journeyed to the marts of 
trade to sell his wool. He gained his extensive 
knowledge of history by conversing with men of 
various nationalities whom he met on his annual 
visits to the cities. He tells us how the impulse 
from God seized him. The divine call was clear 
and sharp as the roar of a lion (ch. i: 8), and 
he dared not disobey. He went to Bethel ona 
festal day and delivered his message. His ap- 
pearance in that gay throng was a startling 
event. He came suddenly among them, an un- 
known peasant, and, silencing with his shrill 
voice the instruments of music and clatter of 
tongues, he addressed the multitude in a speech 
of wonderful tact and artistic beauty (see chs. i 
and 11), winning his hearers by his eloquence, 
rousing their admiration and sympathy, as he 
passed from point to point in his indictment of 
the nations bordering on Israel. But when he 
reached the climax, predicting the fall of Jero- 
boam’s house and the captivity of Israel, the 
popular feeling changed to fierce resentment. 
He was driven from Bethel and therewith his 
active ministry came to an end. He committed 
his prophecies to writing, and thus the book of 
Amos marks the beginning of written prophecy. 


Explanatory Notes. 


1. Which are named chief, R. V. ‘‘notable 
men of the chief of the nations:’’ From the 
prophet’s point of view Israel and Judah were 
the foremost nations inthe world. Zo whom the 
house of Israel come; For counsel and guidance. 

2. None of the heathen nations whose capitals 
are mentioned show greater prosperity than has 
attended the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

3. Their prosperity begets unbelief. They 
doubt the reality of God’s judgments and put far 
away (lit. make to flee) from their thoughts she 
evil day of punishment, and as a consequence 
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they sanction every form of injustice. ‘‘The 
farther they put off from them the throne of the 
Heavenly Judge the nearer they bring that of 
unrighteousness. ’’ 

4. Beds of ivory: Divans inlaid with ivory 
were among the luxuries enjoyed by the rich. 
Stretch themselves: Sprawl. The custom of re- 
clining at meals, recently introduced from the 
east, excited the scorn of the peasant prophet. 
It was a departure from the simplicity of the 
earlier times when they sat at table to eat. (I Sam. 
xx: 24.) at the lambs: Artificially fattened 
animals, and their use indicated excessive extrava- 
gance. 

5. Lhat chant, R. V. ‘‘sing idle songs:’’ The 
word literally means ‘‘to scatter,’’ used here of 
empty drinking songs, destitute of taste or de- 
cency. Jnvent instruments of music like David: 
The comparison is ironical. How unlike David 
in spirit are these brawling bacchanals ! 

6. Drink wine in bowls: Not satisfied with 
ordinary cups, they used wide-mouthed vessels 
suitable for sacrificial bowls. They anoint them- 
selves with the finest oils and perfumes as if pre- 
paring for a feast, regardless of the evils so soon 
to befall the state. | 

7. These luxurious nobles shall retain their 
pre-eminence in the evil day, for ‘‘they shall go 
into captivity at the head of the captives’ when 
‘‘the revelry of the sprawlers shall pass away.’’ 

8. The excellency (iit. pride) of Jacob: The 
parallel word ‘‘palaces’’ makes the meaning 
clear. Samaria's magnificent stone structures 
were hateful to Jehovah because cemented with 
the blood of the poor. Deliver up the city: 
Amos nowhere names the Assyrians, but he 
thinks of them no doubt as the instrument of Je- 
hovah's wrath. 

Lesson Points. 

1. Central Thought: The sin of self-indulgence. 
If selfishness be not the essence of sin, it is one 
of its most repulsive forms. The more refined 
it becomes in seeking its own ease and comfort, 
and multiplying means to gratify the senses, the 
more indifferent it is to the rights and interests of 
others. 

2. How easy to entrench ourselves in wicked- 
ness and imagine that retribution will never come! 
But shutting one’s eyes will not silence the trum- 
pet that heralds the day of judgment. | 

3. Luxury is enervating. The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink. Frugality without 
asceticism is good for soul and body. High 
thinking goes with plain living. That coterie of 
scholars who ‘‘cultivated literature on a little oat- 
meal’’ gave the Edinburgh Review its earliest 
and most lasting fame. ; 

4. The ethical view of things is best. Amos 
brought character and conduct to the test of 
moral principles. Not wealth as such, but wealth 
secured by fraud, met his stern rebuke. 

5. ‘‘The temperance application 1s plain. 
Yielding to luxury and appetite, at the expense 
ot higher things, always means decay and ruin. 
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CBristian Endeavor Service. 


-TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 1}. 
By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


SELF-INDULGENCE OR SEILF-DENIAL. (1 Cor. 
ix:24-27; Gal. v:16-24.) A Temperance Topic. 


All conduct ought to have some great princi- 
ple as a reason for it. My life ought to be larger 
than my personality: or just the present hour. | 
cannot live in the world without reproducing my- 
self inthe character of others. Sooner or later 
what I do is sure to re-appear in some other life 
as 1, myself, am but little more than the repro- 
duction of impressions I have received from 
others. One reason why we have made such 
slow progress in driving intemperance from the 
lives of men is that it is a vastly larger subject than 
we have imagined. We have made it a matter 
of reform when, in fact, it belongs to a new con- 
ception of life. What we do, always results 
from what we are. Self is the great danger and 
not something outside of self. Self is not safe. 
There is nothing in self to cure the evil within; 
it makes no difference whether the symptom is 
intemperance or avarice or any other wrong life. 
As long as self determines our conduct or our 
desires there is neither righteousness nor safety. 
Pledges, societies and gold cures are not radical 
remedies as long as the domination of self re- 
mains. They may be helpful; and through them 
we may modify or eradicate the habit of drink- 
ing, but still the self may show its power in some 
other way. 


So the real question of the evil of intemper- 
ance, atter all, is just the same as the question 
about any other evil. It makes little difference 
in principle whether there is something within us 
that cries for intoxicating liquors, or gold, or the 
gratification of some other passion; the question 
always is whether or not we shall respond to that 
demand, without first subjecting the call to the 
scrutiny of another power. 


This is just where the Christian faith makes its 
appeal to us. Jesus says, ‘‘If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me’’ (Mark vitli:34). 
This is self-denial, not in the sense that we 
are occasionally to give up something that we 
want, but we are to give the control of our entire 
being to Christ. It is the replacement of the un- 
safe self by the infinite Saviour. So when these 
demands are made by appetite and passion, or 
by external solicitations that arouse our desire, 
we do not decideaccording to our feelings on the 
subject, or simply discuss the question with our 
reason, but we ask the mind of Jesus Christ. 
Knowing his teaching and his spirit and his pur- 
pose in us, we decide all our life according to 
his will. Self does not control us then. We are 


safe because we are led by Jesus Christ. We 
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are right because we respond to his command to 
follow him. We are happy because the way of 
our Lord is always the path to ultimate happi- 
ness. Jesus can no more lead to sorrow in the 
experience at last and permanently reached than 


he can lead to sin. 


It is this new conception of life and this con- 
trol of a new and divine power in us that the 
Christian faith introduces. So radical and vital 
is this truth that this teaching of Christ is noted 
by all the Gospel writers. Matthew has it in 
chapter xvi: 24, 25; Luke has it twice (ix: 23, 
24; Xvil: 33); John, writing so many years after 
the others, still records it, preserving the same 
vivid language (xii: 25, 26). It is precisely this 
thought which is suggested for our use at this 
meeting by our Scripture reference in Gal. v: 16- 
24. Here isthe fight between the self and that 
Spirit to whom we have given the control. Self 
does not like the denial, and still persists in its 
demands to be heard and indulged. Here is 
the list of names of some of the ways in which 
self makes its demands felt; and here also is the 
catalogue of what we will insist upon in charac- 
ter and conduct if we deny control to self and 
are ‘‘led by the Spirit.’’ By noting carefully 
the twenty-fourth verse we shall see clearly that 
being led by the Spirit is essentially the same as 
denying ourselves, and taking up the cross and 


tollowing Christ Jesus. 


What we want in our temperance work is a 
strong taking hold of this broad idea, that in 
this appetite, as in all other evils, we must have 
the whole being given up to the control of Jesus, 
who is then the power and the wisdom of God 
in us, to save us from all evil and fit us for the 
life and companionships of the holy, whether on 
earth or in heaven. . 


This is the most suggestive proverb among the 
French, ‘‘He ts not escaped who drags his chain!” 
Gibbon tells of one of the Roman emperors who 
was brought from prison to the palace, and who 
sat for some hours on the throne with his fetters 
on his limbs. Thousands of those whom God 
has brought out of prison are in much the same 
condition. They are in the palace, but they 
carry about with them vestiges of the prison-life. 
They have escaped from the tyrant’s custody, but 
they are not free zzdeed, because they drag their 
chain; and as long as the grim gaoler hears the 
rattle of the links sin has forged, and sees some 
of his fetters upon the soul, he indulges the hope 
that he may once more seize and enslave his 
former captives. So long as we fail to perceive 
and claim deliverance from the power of indwell- 
ing sin we must reckon ourselves among those 
who drag the chain; and though we may give 
occasional evidence of our kingship, we shall give 
unmistakable proof of our servitude.— Methodist 
Times. 
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Temperance. 


The Sctentific American for July 2 calls atten- 
tion to the great value of cold tea flavored with 
a few drops of lemon juice, and cites Sir John 
Hall, K. C. B., on the Kaffir war of 1852, in 
which a march of a thousand miles was covered 
by 200 men in seventy-one days on cold tea, 
without either wine, spirit or beer. It contains a 
maximum of thirst-quenching energy in a mini- 
mum of space. 


In the past year the clamors of the rapacious 
liquor traffic have constrained the opening of the 
State of Iowa to the distillery and the brewery. 
Governor Larrabee, in 1889, after four years of 
faithful enforcement of the prohibitory law, was 
able to report more than half the jails empty, 
convicts in the state prison reduced to 100, court 
expenses greatly curtailed, and the State out of 
debt. But now, after three years of license, the 
jails and penitentiaries are overflowing, taxes 
increased, the State heavily in debt and the treas- 
ury empty. 


The Cleveland Leader fires oft the following 
as a capital joke: 

‘‘Bismarck left an estate worth $7,000,000. 
But that will not operate as a reflection upon his 
political career. He owned a brewery.’’ 

The profits of the beer trade are the secret of 
its vitality and aggressiveness. Brewers reap 
enormous profits from their capital, and hence 
they despise temperance sentiment that tends to 
lessen trade and impair their fat incomes. Their 
hearts are where their treasures are, and their 
treasures are in the brewing vats. A brewer's 
rotundity of body is figurative of his plethory of 
purse. He drinks beer and gets fat, sells beer 
and gets fatter. A brewery is a synonym of a 
big purse and plenty of political power. What 
votes the drinks cannot buy, the cash profits can. 
With beer and cash a man is sure of civil office. 


The recent victory at the battle of Atbara in 
the Soudan was something more than a triumph 
of British arms. It was in a large degree the re- 
sult of soldierly sobriety. Little is said of this in 
public print, but the fact has come to light in an 
address by Lady Elizabeth Bidduph at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Inebriety. At the be- 
ginning of the advance, the Sirdar, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, had all the beer returned which had 
been ordered to the front. Afterwards, finding 
that some spirits had somehow been smuggled 
into camp, he obtained possession of it, and, in 
the presence of all, poured it into the sand. This 
act was not to their liking, but, as the result of 
it, and the excellent discipline practiced, the 
health and condition of the troops were kept at 
the highest point, so that they all the more read- 
ily overcame the enemy, while the wounded re- 
covered all the more rapidly. Temperance princi- 
ples thus received noble vindication at a most 
critical period in English warfare.—Preshyterian. 
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News. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from any church 
or pastor: as to happenings, activities and successes: 
as to additions to membership or congregation or con- 
tributions; also as to sketches of interesting occasions 
or meetings £d. | 


California. 


A series of very cordial, fraternal, and com- 
mendatory resolutions was recently passed by the 
Oakland Presbytery, upon the occasion of the 
release of Rev. S. S. Palmer from the pastorate 
of the Brooklyn church of East Oakland, in or- 
der to accept a call to Columbus, Ohio. 


The Presbytery of San Francisco will hold its 
next regular meeting on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 12th and rgth, in Mizpah church on 
Harrison street, near Fifth street. Sermon Mon- 
day evening by retiring moderator, Rev. John 
Hemphill, D.D. Usual business, on Tuesday, 
of the regular fall meeting. Churches will please 
bring their synodical assessment of seven cents 
per member. R. W. Reynolds, S. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, First Church.—A large con- 
gregation greeted Dr. Mackenzie Sabbath morn- 
ing, August 21, on his return from an Eastern 
vacation trip. His sermon from the words, 
‘‘Let not your heart be troubled,’’ was strong 
and helpful. Rev. H. H. Wintler preached in 
the evening, his theme being ‘‘Jesus, the Light 
of the World.’’ Mr. Jenks, who has been ill for 
some time, is improving. A musical and literary 
entertainment was given by the church to the 
boys in blue in the large Christian Endeavor 
tent in the Kansas Regiment ground on Tuesday 
evening, the 23d. It was largely attended, and 
they made the welkin ring on the chorus of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’’ with their strong 
manly voices. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Howard Church.—It seemed 
as if a new season of work and prayer was ush- 
ered in at our church on Sunday, August 7th. 
Many of our members had but returned from 
their vacation trips, and a receptive buoyancy 
pervading the congregation rendered the day an 
auspicious one for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Communion with nature and commu- 
nion with God are harmonious, and our pastor’s 
discourse, having for its central thought ‘‘Exulta- 
tion,’’ lodged in receptive hearts. He said in 
substance that it is innate with man to glory, 
that however primitive in culture, the heart of 
man seeks an object of exultation. Therefore, 
since it must be conceded that the power of the 
Cross for lifting up the human soul is without 
equal, since the Cross is the climax of God’s 
love, since it is the symbol of victory of good 
over evil, and since it is the source and inspira- 
tion of all good, let us say with Paul, ‘‘God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
Jesus Christ,’’ and let us die to the world, tor in 
so doing we live in the Cross. During the serv- 


ices eleven new members were added to the 
church. In the evening Rev. Mr. Knox of Elk- 
hart preached the sermon. A _ new spirit seems 
also to have taken hold of our young people. 
While formerly they were inclined to manifest a 
passive disposition, the tendency now is much 
more aggressive. Diplomacy is losing favor, 
and war has become a passion. We could not 
have a better meeting than the one of August 
14th. The Spirit wasin our midst, and we all 
were abundantly blessed. On the evening of 
August 21st we had an intensely interesting 
question-box service. Some questions of very 
general and deep interest were asked and ably 
answered. For instance: Is a divorce Script- 
ural? Can true patriotism and perfect faith 
ever be conflicting ? Why is the attendance of 
men in proportion to that of ladies so much 
smaller? Does Christ’s teaching sanction the 
maxim, ‘‘The end justifies the means,’’ ‘as a 
moral precept? Why is it that the Christian re- 
ligion has undergone such a great change? 
Some other questions quite as interesting were 
disposed of. 


OAKLAND, /irst Church.—On Sabbath, Sep- 
tember 4, 1853, the first sacramental service was 
held in this church. Rev. Samuel B. Bell was 
then pastor. An anniversary communion service 
will be held in the church on September 4th— 
just forty-five years later. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, at 7:30 P. M., historical sketches 
and reminiscences will be read, and a reunion of 
members held. A welcome will be given to all. 


OAKLAND, Brooklyn Church.—The appear- 
ance of our lecture-room last Thursday evening 
—happy with decorations and a throng of mem- 
bers and friends—gave no sign that the occasion 
was one which the officers of the church have 
been deferring as long as possible; for it was a 
farewell reception to our pastor, Rev. S. 
S. Palmer, and his wife, to give him 
unmistakable token of our regard and inter- 
est. Rev. M. Alexander and Mr. Cor- 
nell spoke on behalf of the congregation, 
while the pastors of our neighboring churches, 
Rev. Mr. Knodell of the Pilgrim Congregational 
church, Rev. C. M. Hill of the Baptist church, 
and Rev. A. T. Needham of the Methodist 
church, made very happy mention of the high 
esteem in which our pastor is held among’ their 
people and the people of our neighborhood not 
connected with any church. Out of a number 
of ministers from our denomination present, our 
former pastor, Dr. Chipman, spoke, as did also 
Rev. E. E. Clark of the Fruitvale Presbyterian 
church; while Mr. Palmer, in his felicitous and 
genuine way, touched upan the happy relations 
that have existed between himself and the people, 
the co-operation and assistance which the officers 
of the church have given, and his regret at leav- 
ing; and the pleasure it would be to return at 
some future time to California—saying that to no 
place would he rather return than to East Oak- 
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land Brooklyn church. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Palmer’s last sermon was heard by a full church. 
The Rev. Mr. Knodell and Pilgrim church have 
greatly endeared themselves to us, they having 
omitted their evening service to unite with us at 
this last service. We have often thought that it 
would be a wise procedure if these congrega- 
tions could be permanently united, the Pilgrim 
church having originally been formed from the 
membership of our church. 


Napa.-—The parlors of the Presbyterian 
church of this city were crowded to their utmost 
capacity on Friday evening, August rgth. The 
occasion was a reception tendered the pastor, 
Rev. Richard Wylie and Mrs. Wylie, it being 
the thirty-second anniversary of his taking 
charge of this church. The large and intelligent 
audience which was there to extend congratula- 
tions and best wishes told more plainly than 
words could the esteem with which Mr. Wylie 
is held, not only in his own church and congre- 
gation, but in the entire community. The par- 
lors were beautifully decorated. A fine musical 
program was rendered, which was followed by 
dainty refreshments. One feature of the pro- 
gram was a very excellent paper prepared by 
Mr. G. M. Francis on the work of Mr. Wylie 
in Napa, which will be found in another column. 


Los ANGELES, Central Presbyterian Church .— 
Our pastor, Rev. J. R. Jones, is enjoying his 
summer vacation at Portland, Oregon, and dur- 
ing his absence the pulpit has been supplied so 
far by Major Hilton, Rev. Mr. Colmery and 
Rev. J. R. McLennan. Evening service has 
been discontinued during the hot weather. Our 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. S. F. Johnson, are 
again in our midst, and the accounts of their 
work in Africa are deeply interesting. They ex- 
pect to remain in Los Angeles for three or four 
months longer. It is hoped that with the return 
of cool weather and absent members the church 
work may be taken up with renewed interest 


and many steps in advancement made during the 
winter. 


SAN DIEGO, “irst.—Our pastor, Rev. P. E. 
Kipp, has been detained at the East. We 
are ardently hoping and praying for the com- 
plete recovery of his son, and their return to us 
early next month. Our pulpit meanwhile has 
been well supplied. Rev. J. H. Stewart, Pres- 
byterial missionary, was with us three Sabbaths, 
and Rev. H. P. Lane of Jonesville, Mich., is 
now supplying the pulpit. Both of these breth- 
ren have also greatly enlivened our prayer- 
meetings by their welcome presence and helpful 
interest. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE.—Miss Jessie York, 
daughter of Judge York of Pasadena, will have 
charge of the department of elocution during the 
coming year. Miss York will also have a class 
in physical culture composed of the young lady 
students. An order has been given for appara- 


tus for the physical and chemical laboratories, 
which will greatly help the work in natural 
science. The Highland Park church, which 
uses the College auditorium, is to be formally 
organized September 4th. 


Cayucos.—Rev. E. T. Lockard, pastor of this 
church in San Luis Obispo county, has resigned, 
after serving it four years. He preached his 
farewell sermon the last Sunday in July. This 
charge has had six pastors in nineteen years. 


Washington. 


KreNT.—Rev. Charles E. Cornwell, a gradu- 
ate of McCormick Seminary, 1898, has been en- 
gaged as stated supply. The reception given to 
himself and wife on their arrival was most cordial 
and auspicious. He is an indefatigable worker; 
deeply in earnest, and having had much personal 
experience of the Lord’s dealings, is well quali- 
fied to lead and advise others. We look for 
great advance and blessing at Kent. 


OQUILCENE.—It has been a long time since 
you have heard from this delightful part of the 
matchless Sound region, but there are still a 
number of good people holding the fort. A 
most energetic and interesting Sabbath-school 
has been kept up, and although the place has 
suffered from the business depression, the out- 
look is encouraging. Quilcene is the terminus 
of the railroad spur to Port Townsend, and holds 
the key to the railroad situation between Port- 
land and the west of the Sound. The country 
surrounding is a sportsman’s paradise, and there 
are many fine places for people wishing delight- 
ful country seats. The beauties of sound, moun- 
tain, farm and fruit country are combined here. 
Deer, bear, cougar, partridge and pheasant in 
the woods; cod, sole, salmon and trout in the 
water; fruit, vegetables and grain in the fields, 
load the table with good things. And mountain 
and sea breezes, with early and latter rains, keep 
the climate cool. I was sent to this field by the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound three weeks ago. 
Congregations have been good, and every one 
has had a mind to work. With such beautiful 
natural surroundings and the group of faithful 
whole-hearted workers, we hope to hold this 
place for Christ and the church. To this end 
we work and pray.—Yours in the work, Zhomas 
T. Edmunds. 

[If we ever get time for a vacation, it strikes 
us that we will want to sharpen our quill in such 
an ideal locality as the above.—£d. ] 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Ca'arrh 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 
years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions. and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

West & TrRuAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surtaces of the system, Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 
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Notes from the Presidio. | 
BY LUCY GROVE. | 


Camp Merritt is now a sad dream 
of the past to the boys in blue, who 
saw so many of their brave comrades 
fall from the unsanitary influences of 
their surroundings. No longer will 
the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the weak 
and tired boys be heard in drill. The 
regiments have all been removed to 
the Presidio, which is a rendezvous of 
disappointed soldiers. Promises made 
and broken, not only once, but oft 
repeated, without a thought of fulfill- 
ment, render them disheartened and | 
unfit for service. | 

There are many sick in the Kansas, | 
Tennessee and 7th California regi- 
ments. The ladies of the First Pres- | 
byterian church have rendered eff- 
cient service to the sick boys of the 
Kansas in preparing suitable food for 
them. Their tent was removed on 
Wednesday to make room for the 
7th California, and work will be 
necessarily suspended for a few days. 
The boys were broken-hearted when 
they saw the tent go down, where 
they had spent so many pleasant days 
and evenings. © They are hoping to 
have a new location for it, and if the 
Chaplain’s efforts avail it will soon be 
raised. A diet kitchen been. 
established in the Tennessee regi- 
ment, to the delight of Col. Smith, | 
who has given a tent, and two, if 
necessary for that purpose. 

When the Seventh arrived at the 
Presidio on Wednesday they were’ 
regaled by ladies of the First Presby- 
terian church from their diet kitchen, — 
with bread and butter, buns and other 
good thing, Mrs. Wm. M. Pierson | 
especially being most liberal in her 
bestowment. Headquarters have 
been removed trom Camp Merritt to | 
the New York tent at the Presidio, | 
where ladies are busy sewing, and | 
would like more helpers. There is 
also a quiet kitchen there where sick 
soldiers from all the regiments may 
receive good attention in the way of 
food and medicine. | 

Work on the Convalescent Hos- 
pital is progressing, and when fin- 
ished will, we hope, be a haven of 
rest for the weak and weary ones. | 

Mrs. C. S. Wright, president of | 
the Mothers’ Club, is on the alert for 


whatever may turn for the benefit of _ 


regiments or individuals. It looks 
now as though we would have these | 
boys with us for some time to come. 
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The Beautiful Life of 
FRANCES E. WILLARD-&® 


Written by Anna A. Gordon, for twenty-one years her private 
secretary. Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset. Official memor- 
tal volume endorsed by the W.C. T. U. Finely illustrated with 
full-page half-tone cuts. Cloth bound, in pearl gray and gold, Miss 
Willard’s favorite colors. A splendid book for the development of 
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“GLADSTONE: The Man and His Work.” <@® 


(By DR. FRANK W. GUNSAULWUS. ) 


A Great Biography by a Great Author. The intense interest 
shown by our people in this grand book proves conclusively that 
Gladstone belongs to the world. Lt also shows that the American 
people want his Life Work, by Dr. Gunsaulus, Same size as 
above. 


“OUR WAR WITH SPAIN.’-<@& 


(By TRUMBULL WHITE, the well-known and pop- 
ular author, historian and war correspondent. ) 


Of deep interest to every American citizen. Land and naval op- 
erations in Elaborately illustrated with photographs and 
drawings of battles on sea and land, war-ships, etc., from life. 
Colored maps of Cuba and of the World on Mercator’s Projection, 
with statistical notes. 
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Literature of the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be ac 
knowledged arene Any extended notice wil- 
be at the option of the Literary Editor. ] 


Book Reviews. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Prof. L. S. Potwin, 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
For sale by American Tract Society, 
637 Market street, San Francisco. 220 
pages. 

Professor Potwin has long been 
known in the scholarly world through 
his contributions to the Andover Re- 
view, the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture and the Bibliotheca Sacra as a 
careful and exact thinker and writer 
on New Testament subjects. The 
present little volume in which he has 
collected considerable matter which 
has from time to time appeared in the 
above periodicals, will be found by 
many to be a very useful book. The 
opening essay or introduction, ‘‘Hints 
on New Testament Exegesis,’’ is es- 
pecially valuable. All students of 
the New Testament would do well to 
consider carefully what the author 
has to say about the personal qualifi- 
cations necessary in the interpreter, 
as well as the true principles and 
methods of interpretation. Were 
these suggestions followed by all in- 
terpreters there would be a great 
deal more of sensible and scientific 
exegesis of the Scriptures. 

After his introductory essay Prof. 
Potwin presents some eighteen dis- 
cussions of various New Testament 
subjects and passages. Such subjects 
as the word ‘‘Daily’” in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘Demons,’’ ‘‘Does_ the 
Lord’s Prayer Make Mention of the 
Devil?’ the New Testament use of 
the words meaning ‘‘to love,’’ and 
others are discussed most learnedly 
and intelligently. It is a pity that 
the index of Greek words is marred 


by so many typographical errors. | 
But the volume is one well worthy of. 
a place in the library of any one who 
wishes to study in detail some of the 


interesting problems of the New 
Testament. 


The true story of those 278 days of 
by Greely’s heroic little 


has been told by General Greely him- 
self, for the first time, for the Octo- 
ber Ladies Home Journal. 


-ick G. Jackson. 
gel in a Web,”’ a novel by Julian 


one by Frederic Remington, and the 
band of explorers in the Arctic region ; Drawer, conclude the number. 


Magazines. | 

Wilhemina, who is to be crowned 
Queen of the Netherlands on Septem- 
ber 6th next, has personally sent to 
Mr. Bok, the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal—himself a Hollander 
by birth—one of her private portraits | 
for publication in the next number of | 
his magazine. It is the last portrait’ 
which will be taken of the little lady 
before her coronation, and will be 
printed in connection with a specially 
prepared sketch, showing the person- 
ality of the first Queen of Holland 
from every point of view. 


Dr. Moritz Busch, who has been 
sometimes described as Bismarck’s 
Boswell, and who enjoyed terms of 
special intimacy with the great Chan- 
cellor, is the author of an important 
paper on Bismarck and William L., 
which will be published entire in Zhe 
Living Age of September 3d. It 
was written with a view to publication 
after Bismarck’s death, and it con- 
tains so much that was communicated 
to the author by Bismarck himself 
that it isalmost autobiographic. The 
relations of England and America 
continue to be much discussed in the 
English reviews. Two noticeable ar- 
ticles, looking at the question from 
slightly different points of view, are 
reprinted from the Vineteenth Century. 


In the September number of Har- 
per’s Magazine the outcome of the war 
with Spain is treated in three impor- 
tant articles: ‘“‘The Future Policy of 
the United States,’’ by James Bryce; 
‘‘The United States in Foreign Mili- 
tary Expeditions,’’ by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart; and ‘‘The New Fiscal 


Policy of the United States,’’ by 
Worthington C. Ford. England re- 
ceives attention in Mr. Smalley’s sec-. 
ond paper on Mr. Gladstone, and in 
‘Social Life in the British Army,’’ 
illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. | 
‘‘The Romance of a Mad King’’ is a 
vivid sketch of the life of King Louis. 
II. of Bavaria; Sidney Whitman, 
F.R.G.S., writes of ‘‘The Turk at. 
Home;’’ and ‘‘Days in the Arctic’ 
are notes from the journal of Freder- | 


Part I. of ‘‘An An- 


Ralph, four short stories, including 


The September Atlantic offers first 
in its contents hitherto unpublished 
letters of Carlyle. W. J. McGee 


No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 
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sums up the results reached in Amer- 
ica’s Jubilee of science, and Worth- 
ington C. Ford presents ‘‘New Op- 
portunities for American Commerce.’’ 
The national future of the Chinese 
empire is considered by Elisee Reclus, 
and there is the first paper of a series 
of reminiscences by Prince Krapotkin, 
the Russian revolutionist and refugee. 
William Roscoe Thayer reviews the 
national developments on the con- 
tinent during the century as a back- 
ground on which to trace the career 
of Bismarck, whom he characterizes 
as a ‘* Titanic personality.’’ Mr. 
Bliss Carman writes of Mr. Riley, 
the ‘‘home-keeping, home-loving 
poet,’’ and ‘‘The Sermon of the 
Rose’ by the latter follows. ‘‘The 
End of the War, and After’’ closes 
this number, which contains a full 
complement of readable and valuable 


papers. 


The £clectic Magazine for August 
contains a long list of readable arti- 
cles from foreign sources. Among 
the many valuable papers we note the 
following: ‘‘Egypt, 1881 to 1897,’’ 
by Edward Dicey; ‘‘Great Britain z. 
France and Russia,’’ by J. N. Hamp- 
son; ‘‘The Fine-Art of Living,’’ by 
Martin Conway; ‘‘R. L Stevenson: 
Characteristics,’’ by J. A. MacCul- 
loch; ‘‘The Law of Nations,’’ by J. 
k. R. Stephens; ‘‘The Dread of 
Death;’’ ‘‘The Microbe in Agricul- 
ture,”’ by C. M. Aikman; ‘‘Fortui- 
tous Discovery;’’ ‘‘Poetry, Poets, and 
Poetical Powers,’’ by Judius; ‘‘Mrs. 
Fenimore,’’ by J. W. Sherer; ‘‘The 
Selfishness of Englishmen;’’ ‘‘ ‘Splen- 
did Isolation’ or What?’ by Henry 
M. Stanley; “The Ethics of the 
Tramp,” by F. M. F. Skene; ‘‘Mod- 
ern Language Teaching,” by Eliza- 
beth Lecky; ‘‘Spain and the Philip- 
pine Islands,’’ by John Forefnan; 
‘‘Mr. Gladstone,’’ by Canon Malcolm 
MacColl; ‘‘The Capture of Havana 
by England, 1762,’’ by John Adye; 
Balance of Power.”’ 


The question of territorial expan- 
sion is discussed in Zhe Century for 
September by two publicists of differ- 
ing views: one the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
tormerly United States Minister to 
Spain, in a paper entitled ‘‘Thoughts 
on American Imperialism;’’ the other 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, formerly 
United States Minister to France, etc., 
in a paper bearing the caption ‘“The 
lerritory with Which We Are 


Threatened.’’ 


French 


vier, the 


warmly espouses the American cause. ¢ 
Professor Woolsey of Yalealso writes ¥ 


of “Spain and Her American Colo- 
nies.’’ Prof. Dean C. Worcester 
of the University of the Michigan | 
contributes a paper based on personal | 
experience, entitled ‘‘The Malay Pi-| 
rates of the Philippines,’’ arid illus- 


A significant article 
in the same number is ‘‘America, ¢ 


Spain, and France,’’ by Emile Olli- ¥ 
statesman, who W 


trated from photographs taken by the 
writer. The adventurous trip of Mr. 
Edwin Emerson, Jr., ‘‘Alone in’ 
Porto Rico,’”’ is narrated by him in 
the same number, which contains the 
first of several articles on ‘‘Life and 
Society:in Old Cuba,’’ from the jour- 


nals of the late Jonathan S. Jenkins, 
written in 1859, but dealing with 
many topics now in the public con- 
sideration, such as yellow fever, cof-. 
fee-planting, étc. | 


The war articles in the September 
Scribner's, written by Richard Hard- | 
ing Davis, Edward Marshall, J. E. | 


Chamberlin and H. C. Christy are 
intensely interesting and readable. 


C. D. Gibson draws the second chap- § 


ter of the story in pictures of “‘A 
New York Day.’’ Mr. Wyckoftf’s 
‘‘The Workers—The West’’ describes | 
a road-builder’s experiences on the 
World’s Fair grounds. Senator 
Lodge’s ‘‘Story of the Revolution’ 
has reached Greene’s campaign in 


the South, with its famous battles of ; 


Guilford Court House and Eutaw 
Springs. Mr. Page’s ‘‘Red Rock’’ 
contains a daring prison rescue. 
Other fiction is Octave 
story, ‘‘The Conscience of a Business 
Man,”’ with Frost’s illustrations. A 
brief article describes the famous rail- 
way now building to the top of the 
Jungfrau. Patriotic poems by Grace 
Ellery Channing and Richard Hovey, 
and the Departments conclude the 
number. 


Thanet’s| ¥ 


Atlanta, Ga., Cincinaati, O., Kansas City, Mo. 
ample one copy of his popular 

wee ook, THE REVIVAL NO. 2, to 

Sunday-School Superintendents 


lv 15c. No order filled for more than 
an ‘at this price. You must mention this paper. 
Send to office nearest you. 


- 
‘uy 


There is one bookstore in ¢ 
San Francisco that will § 


supply any proper book 


published at the same price q 
it can be obtained for from ¢ 
either New York or Chi- ¢ 
cago. 
Catalogues of any publisher $ 
Write them 
to-day 
American Tract Society 


637 Market St. & 


San Francisco & 


17, 


Department 


% So far as possible all orders @ 
y are filled on day of receipt. & 
¥ Any book ordered, if not % 
in stock, quickly obtained. 
® Inquiries about any book ¢ 
cheerfully and promptly 


@ answered. 


American Tract Society 
San Francisco 


PIPE ORGANS (Re 


When in need of a firs}-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th: 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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What Is the Farm Fit For? 


A word to the restless people—to the fast 
and feverish age: 

A perfect manhood is better than any 
wealth or wage. 

Some are for gold—some, glitter; but tell 
me, tell me, when 

Will we stand for the farm and college that 
go for the making of men? 


Yes, what is the old farm fit for? The 
word is wisely said; 

There may be stumps in the pasture and 
the house may be a shed; 

But what if a Lincoln or Garfield be here 
in this boy of ten? 

And what should the farm be fit for, if not 
the raising of men? 


Tis a scanty soil for a seeding, but here 
we win our bread, 

And a stout heart may grow stronger 
where plow and harrow are sped; 
Then break up the bleak, high hillside and 

trench the swamp and fen— 
For what should the farm be fit for, if not 
the raising of men? 


The crop by the forest is blighted, a nig- 
gard the season seems; 

Yet the ready hand finds duties and the 
heart of the youth has dreams— 

Fhe bar and the Senate to-morrow; to- 
morrow the sword or the pen: 

For what should the farm be fit for, if no 
for the raising of men? ; 


And what if our lot be humbler—if we on 
the farm abide? 

There is room for noble living and the 
realm of thought is wide; 

A mind enriched is a fortune—and you 
will know it—when 

You see that the farm is fit for the rearing 
of noble men. 


— President Harris, Matne State College. 


u——____ 


THE BOY AND THE FARI‘1. 


If you are a farmer and you want. 
your son to be a farmer after you, 
teach him from his earliest boyhood 
to respect his father’s calling. Instill 
into his mind the fact that the great 
men of all ages were the sons of 
farmers. Teach him never to feel 
shame at the senseless and threadbare 
jokes of would-be humorists over old 
Hayseed and his lumbering old mar- 


ket wagon and his quaintness_ of 
speech when he visits the city and 
stares around at the sights, and does 


THE OCCIDENT 


‘‘4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER 


TRADE -MARK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.,’S 


‘* Has stood the test of more than roo years’ use among all 
classes, and forpurity and honest worth is unequalled.”’ 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Established {| 780. 


FAST GOCOA 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


BAKER & CO. LTD., 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


himself as the average city man when 
he comes to the country. 

Do not fill his life entirely with 
work. Recreation is as necessary to 
happiness and to a healthful develop- 
ment of the spiritual and physical fac- 
ulties as is pure air, and there is un- 
told wisdom in the old saw, ‘‘AIll 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.’’ 

Encourage him when he tries to do, 
even if he fails. Failures which teach 
us how to avoid future disasters are 
successes. Make him feel that you 
rest upon his faithfulness and truth in 
whatever you intrustto him. Donot 
blame him when he is not at fault, 
even if things do not turn out as you 
had expected. Never disparage his 
efforts. Continual disparagement 
breaks a boy’s spirit, and there is 
nothing more inspiring, nothing more 
refreshing in this world than the 
broad, courageous, undismayed 
hopefulness of a manly boy. 

Take him into your confidence 
early. Let him know what you are 
going to plant in the ten-acre field, 
and how you propose to make the 
upland wheat field pay. 

Don’t snub him. The man who 


snubs a boy is unworthy to be a father 


not make half so much of a fool of age: 


Let him have the money 
You would have to pay 


— —= | the hired man for taking care of the 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


calves and the colts: why not remu- 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


nerate your boy? Do not disgust him 
with farming in the beginning by tell- 
ing him that he does not need any- 
thing but his board and clothes now, 
because he will have ‘‘it all’? when 
you are gone. Give him something 
now. Five dollars when a boy is ten 
years old is more to him than five 


— 


‘thousand will be when you are dead 


and gone and he has the farm.—£x. 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes, At 
this season your fcet feel swollen, nervous and 
hot, and get tired easily. If you havesmarting 
| feet ur tight shoes, try Allen’s Foot-Kase. It 
cools the feet and makes walking easy. Cures 
swollen and sweating feet, blisters and cailous 
spots. Relieves corns and bunions of all pain 
and we rest andconifort. Try it fo-day. sold 
by all druggists and shoe stores for 25c. Trial 
package FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmsted. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


N EVERY refined cir- 
cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 

remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 


a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 
for home use— from a 
simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. | 

A full set of attach- 
; ments for ruffling, hem- 
ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark Suarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices ave every 
city. 

THE SINGER 
MANF'G COMPANY. 


22 POST ST., SAN 
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Just for Gun. 


A Midsummer Wish. 


These summer days, 
In burning haze, 

I rather wish 

I were a fish; 

Or, say a frog 

In some wet bog 
With naught to do 
The long day through 
But soak and croak, 
And croak and soak. 


—Harper's Bazar. 


Every dog has his day, but the 


cat has a monopoly of the nights 


‘“T think [ll take a day off,’’ re- 
marked the humorist, as he tore a 
leaf from his calendar. 


The British Weekly is responsible 


for the following, apropos of the Ian 
Maclaren heresy case: ‘‘Overheard 
at the English Presbyterian Synod 
28th April. One elder to another, 
after Dr. had spoken: ‘Yon’s 
the man for me. There’s none of 
the Mind of the Master in him’ ”’ 


Sunday-school teacher (illustrating 
the ‘‘still small voice’): ‘‘What is it, 
dear children, that makes you feel so 
uncomfortable and unhappy after you 
have done something which you 


ought not todo?’ Dear Child: ‘‘A 
lickin’.”’—TZhe Roxbury Gazette. 
Counsel for the defense: ‘‘Gentle- 


unfortunate to his little home, where 
a tender, loving wife awaits him, 
where his little children call him 
father.’’ Judge (interrupting): 
will call the learned counsel's atten- 


Remodeled, 


| 


tion to the fact that the accused is. 


unmarried.’’ Counsel (undismayed, 
continuing): ‘‘So much the more 
unfortunate is this poor man, who has 
no little home, where no tender, lov- 
ing wife awaits him, where no little 
children call him father | . 
Blatter. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


Mee \ Quiet Home For Families. 


—Fliegende 


men, I appeal to you to return this: Elegantly Refurnished. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


THE OCCIDENT 3! 


THE OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING GU., 


Formerly Monarch Book Co., Stockton, Cal., 


Is the only house west of Chicago carrying a full line of the latest and best 


JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Agents working forus WHO BEGIN EARLY average $25 per week. No 
delays nor heavv freights. Recommend your friends to give us atrial. IT 
WILL PAY YOU, and they will save money by dealing with us instead of send- 
ing east and taking chances of disappointing subscribers about time of delivery. 
Send for circulars and our special terms. Address “=_ggeen, 


M. A. THOPIPSON, Proprietor, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Does it Pay 
to Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


$10.00 


as part payment, if you purchase one 


of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., 


933 Market St., Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco. 


HOTEL BOYS 
WESTMINSTER. and GIRLS! 


Los Angeles, Cal. We offer you'a chance to earn premiums and 


| to learn business methods at the same time. If 


under 20, write for particulars to 


SMITHS 


CASH STORE 


25, 27 [Market St., S. F. 


Rebuilt and 


275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city | 
pass the door. 


F.O. JOHNSON, 


PROPRIETOR. 


THE GENUINE 


HomME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD” 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
| more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 
ete. 


Sold only in original bottles of 100 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY 
W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, O., 
Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for E for Price 
and Chimes. No i iteeoed Grades. The Best Only. 


GHURGHB 
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PUREST BELL METAL — 

Send for Price and Catalo 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL 
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Points.... 


ABOUT THE NEW 


Dictionary... 
THE BIBLE 
For Every Reader and Student of the Bible.—™ 


IT SAVES MONEY—for almost every subject which is connected with the Bible is here treated thor- 
. oughly by the highest authority in each department, and it thus covers most concjsely a range of 
topics which ordinarily would fill a library of volumes, many of which would be costly, and the neces- 

sary purchase of which is thus saved. 


IT SAVES TIME—for it gives briefly the result of long hours of study and research which would be 
practically impossible to most, but the fruits of which are here within the reach of all. 


IT SAVES WORK—for it selects the best authors on each subject, saving continuous reading to find them; 
it gives each subject concise yet thorough treatment, proportioned to its importance, thus saving 
much labor; and it gives the final conclusion of close and long investigation, often among sources in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader and frequently among books not printed in English. 


IT GIVES THE LARGEST SCHOLARSHIP—including amongst its authors very many of the highest 
scholars in England, Scotland, Germany and the United States, among whom are represented Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Munich, Princeton, Andover, Chicago, Yale, Harvard, &c. 
&c., and among whom all evangelical denominations are represented, thus rendering the work im- 
partial and free from sectarian bias. 


IT GIVES 1HE LATEST RESEARCH—as in the field of history, in the articles on Assyria, Babylonia 
Egypt, &c., &c.; in the field of literature, in the articles on the Apocryphal Books, Bible, Canon, &e. 


IT GIVES THE LATEST INFORMATION—as in the field of Archeology, in the articles by W. Flinders 
Petrie, &c.; in the field of geography, in the articles by Selah Merrill, Captain Conder, &c. 


IT HELPS TO ANSWER INQUIRY—by giving the latest and most authoritative information about all 
historical, biographieal, geographical, &c., topics. : 

IT HELPS TO SATISFY DOUBT AND CLEAR THOUGHT—by removing misunderstandings, uncer- 
tainties and lack of knowledge, and directly solving difficulties in fact and in theology or people 
who read and think. 


A WORKING TOOL FOR THE MINISTER» 


iT EXPLAINS AND ILLUSTRATES THE SCRIPTURES—by the aid of the best minds writing in the 
clearest and most inspiring manner. 


IT FRESHENS THOUGHT—for without the deep study of the scholar, for which most mini 
time or strength, it enables him to reach the highest scholarly conclusions and thus Soon alten a 
the times. 


IT SUGGESTS THEMES--of every variety of subject: as in the first volume on the subj 
see the articles on Abraham, David, Elijah, Elisha, Esau, &c.; on the 
books, see the articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, &c.: on the subjects 
of the Prophetical books, see the articleson Ezekiel, Amos, &c.; on the subjects of ' the Epistles see 
the articles on Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians and the Catholic Epistles; on the subject of Bibli- 
cal Theology, see the articles on the Atonement, Baptism, Covenant, Faith, &c., &c.; on the subiect 
of Future Things, see the articles on Eschatology and Apocalyptic Literature. ; 


IN FOUR IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES OF ABOUT 900 PAGES EACH, WITH MAPS AND ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $6.00 per volume; in Half Morocco, $8.00 per volume. 
Special Terms and Inducements to Early Subscribers. 


Full particulars sent on application 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PACIFIC OFFICE, 121 PHELAN BUILDING, -_ - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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